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POETRY PAGE 


THE WILDER BEAUTY 
Than Is Known of Earth 


_ we walk again these bright Montalvan hills, 
And Time fulfills, 
Her promised reckoning. 
‘She wills 
To us a happier term of grace 
Here she stands beckoning 
With bouqueted hand and glowing face 
And points to leafy woods and flowered miles 
Of wonderland, 
And smiles 
That loveliness is here, 
The beautiful of earth without a peer. 


These are the fair the loving hills of dream 
Poppied and lupined, where wild blue lilies teem 
On fragrant rises, vieing in azure 
With soft skies, where Feste upon his lute 
Replays a measure ; 
And with his flute 
The great Apollo upon airs 
Blown from gold Montereyan sands 
Revives lost chords, and with Leucadian raptures, 
Cancels all sordid cares, 
And, like the Kedron harpist captures 
Lost melodies wandering in lone places; 
And joyous tunes and links them with his brook, 
That ripples and runs and races; 
No sweeter music ever came from any enamoured book. 


Here magic April vies with glad September 

In flashes that call the dull mind to remember 
Glints out of brightening eyes of elder days, 
Young curls blown once and lost within the haze 
Of the forgotten. Talk, rhythmed and rhymed, 
Like bells out of the same old haunting past. 
Here flock wild harmonies, reshaped to last, 
From book, from picture, and Columned wall, 
And sung in music of the reddening fall. 

Now are they safe, in love’s sweet cadence timed 
Never to sink again to life’s December. 


Here come painter and sculptor loitering awhile. 
Here file 
Scientist, philosopher, 
Statesman and builder, men that stir 
The world to thought, princes of high art, 
Soon or late, 
All, one by one, to leave a life-touch on the heart. 
Comes she who pictured that dark woman of doom 
In triumph over the gloom 
Of Fate; 
Here Sterling, dreaming on “Tasso and the lorn 
Lost Leanore 
With sorrow torn,” loses 
His pain awhile, to pore 
On fleeting beauty ; 
And Markham stern in the law of duty 
Lingers aspiringly, and all the Muses 
Come at his beckon with Asphodelic light, 
And he, with Sage Montalvo, passes the bright 
White hours like mariners that sense the isles 
Of paradise. 
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And, Now, O friends, arise! 
Let us bring trimeters of joy, 


With petals of the everlasting ; f 
And music such as graced Homeric Troy h 
That beauty, the divine, comes evermore a-westing, | 


Further and further questing 
Till here she is revealed,— 

Even as Venus risen from Paphosan Waters, 

Or as once rose the fair Virginian daughters,— 
The Beautiful, that seemeth sealed 
To human eyes except to that keen vision 
That sees with the light elisian! 


Henry Meape BiLanp 





YOU WALK ALONE 


OMEWHERE beneath the ancient stars you wait for me— 
Somewhere a whispering wave, beneath a languid moon, 
Glides lingering, wearied, from a sullen sea, 
To kiss the sands whereon you walk alone. 


While on the shore there fall the petals of a rose, 
A crimson rose. You drop them one by one and say: 

“He loves me—he loves me not—he comes—he goes 
And meets me not at all, but sails wide seas away.” 


But when the Crimson of the velvet rose again 
Upon your breast that shall lie, a-gleam with dew, and 
sweet ; 
Then in the dawning, down the long sea lane 
I'll come and lay the old love at your feet. 
Linpa Lee 





HILL - CRESTS 
IGH 
Where the great winds sweep from the sky 
And the fog rolls over in rivers of mist; 
Where the dull, dead bracken of summers gone 
Piles its red and its amethyst— 
Where the golden paint of the poppy spreads 
In a thousand thousand shimmering heads 
Which waver and toss and tremble and turn— 
Which gleam in the wind and flame and burn— 
Here where the coral of currant is 
And the chapparal’s honied harmonies— 
Far from the city’s tiring strife , 
I take new breath and I take new life. 


Here 

Where the sky is blue and near 

To the high hill crest whereon I lie— \ 
Where the cool hill grasses deepen and flow— F 


(Ah, one with the hill and the grass am I!) 

Where the birds and the winds and the clouds pass over 
And the warm cloud shadows deepen and hover 

And fade and go; where the song of bird 

Is the only sound in the wide world heard, 

Save the hushed low whisper of winds that pass 

Over the chapparal and the grass— 

Here I am one with the rock and the hill; 

Here I may worship Him as I will! 


Harry Noyes Pratt 
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America’s Historical Opportunity 


By Howarp R. Driccs 


Professor of English Teaching, New York University, President Oregon Trail Memorial Association 


FEW MONTHS AGO there died in the 
Ax of Seattle a pioneer whose 
name, Ezra Meeker, has become 
almost a household word in our land. 
As this veteran of nearly a hundred 
years was passing away, he whispered to 
his daughter, “I am not quite ready to 
go; my work is unfinished.” The work 
to which he was clinging up to his dying 
breath, was the saving in vitalized and 
enduring forms the great epic of the 
Westward March of America. 

At the age of 76, when most men are 
ready to lay down their burdens, this 
intrepid American had conceived the 
idea of reblazing the fading old trails 
along which fully 350,000 covered 
wagon pioneers from every state then 
existing—North and South—had made 
the toilsome journey over prairies and 
mountains and deserts to plant our em- 
pire states beyond the Rockies. Re-build- 
ing one of these prairie schooners out 
of parts of three old pioneer wagons 
that had crossed the plains, he trained 
a yoke of oxen and with one companion 
retraced the old trail all the way from 
the Pacific to the Mississippi. Thence 
over the connecting old National, Pike 
he journeyed on to Washington—where 
he was welcomed by President Roose- 
velt, who gave hearty approval to the 
old pioneer’s efforts to make our history 
live again in throbbing reality. 

For more than a score of years there- 
after, Ezra Meeker carried on with 
single purpose to arouse all America to 
the national significance of the Epic of 
the West. He used picturesque method 
to challenge interest, at one time when 
93, flying with an army pilot over the 
old trail from the state of Washington 
to Washington the capital. This air jour- 
ney was made at the rate of over 100 
miles an hour. Fifty years before he had 
averaged about two miles per hour by 
ox team. 

Again he was welcomed—this time 
by President Coolidge, whose support he 
won for his venture. A short time after 
this the President signed a bill, unan- 
imously passed by Congress, authorizing 
the minting of six million half dollar 





memorial coins to be used for the pur- 
pose of marking and memorializing the 
old trail. 

Confident that his cause was now 
won, the dauntless pioneer leaped joy- 
ously into the consummation of his 
dreams. His final venture to keep up 
the momentum of interest was made in 
a replica of the covered wagon, built on 
an automobile chassis, given by Henry 
Ford. In this “oxmobile’” as he named 


Dr. Howard R. Driggs has made 
extensive researches into early 
western history. Fortunate indeed 
is it that Dr. Driggs is in position 
to direct aggressively the work of 
marking those uncharted paths 
over which the early pathfinders 
found their way to the Pacific 
Coast — paths that extended 
across deserts and over mountain 
ranges. The Overland Monthly 
has only words of commendation 
for the work of the Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association. 
—The Editor. 


his new conveyance, linking past and 
present, in his ninety-eighth year he be- 
gan his sunset trek over the long, long 
trail. Illness, however, overtook him en- 
route and the journey had to be com- 
pleted in the state room of a Pullman. 


He arrived at his home city, Seattle, 
all but spent. A few weeks later, sur- 
rounded by his children and friends, he 
passed peacefully away. When he was 
buried in Puyallup, Washington, a city 
he had founded in early days, the old 
prairie schooner he had re-built was 
pressed again into service. This time, 
drawn by a yoke of oxen and filled with 
flowers given by the school children, it 
accompanied the aged pioneer to his last 
resting place. 

Ezra Meeker has passed away, but 
he has bequeathed to us a cause that 
must not die. What is that cause? Out- 
wardly it is the marking and monu- 





menting of a famous old trail. Inwardly 
it means the saving in vibrant and truth- 
ful forms of the most important phases 
in the story of America’s making—a 
stirring part of our history in which 
every American—east, west, north and 
south, has a vital and an abiding in- 
terest. 

We are prone to think of the old 
Overland Trail as a Western Trail. It 
is no western trail at all—except geo- 
graphically. Historically it is decidedly 
an eastern trail. It was discovered and 
worn deep by Easterners—who went 
West. 

The West is simply the transplanted 
East. It is more—it is in a very real 
sense the blended North and South. 
They sing a song—‘Out Where the 
West Begins”; frankly | do not know 
where it begins but | do know where it 
began. It began on the shores of the 
Atlantic. The pathfinders who mapped 
and charted our Far West came from 
every state east of the Father of Waters. 

I say pathfinders, not trail-blazers— 
because no man—red or white—blazed 
our trails. They were blazed by nature 
with her winding streams and her ani- 
mals—the deer, the buffalo, the ante- 
lope, the wolves, and other creatures. 
Following these came the moccasin- 
footed Indians, then the daring trappers, 
and the courageous home-building pio- 
neers. The pikes and railroad lines and 
auto-highways along which we whiz to- 
day—too often oblivious to the riches of 
the history we are covering with the dust 
stirred by our speeding wheels, follow 
rather faithfully the trails traced by our 
heroic pathfinders. 

These heroes were native sons of all 
our older states. Let us recall the names 
of a few of them—Captain Robert Gray, 
who by discovering the Columbia, gave 
us our initial claim to the Pacific North- 
west, was a son of old Rhode Island; 
Lewis and Clark, the first to lead a band 
of Americans across the continent, and 
Jim Bridger, who as a boy trapper dis- 
covered the Great Salt Lake, were Vir- 
ginians; Wilson Price Hunt, who led 
the Astorians overland, and Captain 
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Zebulon Pike, of Pike’s Peak fame, were 
sons of New Jersey; Edward Robinson, 
who, fighting under Daniel Boone, was 
shot and scalped and-left for dead on 
the Bloody Ground, was one of the three 
Kentuckians who found the South Pass, 
the great gateway of the Rockies; Jede- 
diah Strong Smith, the first to dare the 
great American Desert, and Dr. Marcus 
Whitman and his devoted wife, who 
gave their lives to carry Christianity 
beyond the Rockies, were from old New 
York; Nat Wyeth, who built Fort Hall 
—a place of refuge and help for weary 
emigrants to California and Oregon, 
was from Massachusetts; John C. Fre- 
mont, the fearless pathfinder, who by 
a daring stroke won California, was a 
son of old Georgia. A full roster of the 
heroes and heroines who played signifi- 


cant parts in the winning of our West 
adds lustre to every one of the older 
states of the Union. 

Nor is this all that links these first 
states to those that were later added to 
the flag. An even tenderer yet stronger 
bond may be found in the fact that fully 
20,000 men, women and children—your 
relatives, neighbors, friends and mine— 
lie buried along those old sunset trails. 
And of these 20,000 graves only one, 
so far as we know, is surely marked. 
That is the grave of Rebecca Winters, 
in western Nebraska, whose mound is 
arched by a rusted wagon tire, on which 
is chiseled the mother’s name and age. 
Four of my great grandparents lie 
somewhere among the velvety hills of 
old lowa in unmarked graves. When 
the roster of these pioneers who made 
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the supreme sacrifice trying to reach the 
West is made, the name of practically 
every old line American family will be 
found among the names of the heroes 
and heroines that fell along the old 
trails. 

When Rebecca Winters, the pioneer 
mother, passed away near Scotts Bluffs, 
Nebraska, one of the company had the 
happy forethought to pick up an old 
wagon tire that lay along the trail. Bend- 
ing it into an oval he set the tire within 
the grave. On the top of the tire was 
chiseled the mother’s name and age. For 
more than three score years it stood 
over the mound. Finally a party of sur- 
veyors laying out a railroad along the 
old North Platte, by mere chance hap- 
pened to run their line right over the 
mother’s grave. As they read the inscrip- 
tion on the old wagon tire, they were 
touched by the love of a mother’s heart. 
They telegraphed into Salt Lake City, 
because it was on the old Salt Lake 
branch of the Oregon Trail, and rela- 
tives of the pioneer mother wired back 
who she was. Then the surveyors, with 
a touch of sympathy that is beautiful to 
think upon, went back for twenty miles 
and changed the line of survey that it 
might miss the mother’s grave. 

Let me give you just one glimpse of 
some of the hardships and of the fine 
American courage embodied in that epic 
making march and jconquest. Here is a 
throbbing incident that came to me re- 
cently from the lips of George Himes, 
the aged secretary 9f the Oregon His- 
torical Association. As a boy of ten he 
participated with a company of pioneers 
in opening the way into Washington 
through the difficult and dangerous Nat- 
chess Pass. “After months of grinding 
travel across the plains,” said this vet- 
eran, “we had come into the Yakima 
Valley; then by dint of toil had wound 
our way up the Yakima River, crossing 
and recrossing that boulder-strewn 
mountain stream 59 times—one man 
kept count with notches on his whip- 
stock. At last we reached the summit of 
the Cascades. What we found there was 
expressed by my mother in the exclama- 
tion, ‘Well, we have certainly come to 
the jumping off place at last.’ 

Blocking our way was a great preci- 
pice fully a thousand feet down. The 
dense virgin forest defied our progress 
to right or left, we could not hew a way- 
for our train through it. To turn back 
meant starvation. 

What was to be done? Only one 
chance offered itself and that was to 
unload the wagons and let them down 
the face of that cliff. It was a desperate 
venture, but we had to take it. 


All the ropes and chains were taken 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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The Return of the Greeks 


By Mari Ruer Horer 


HE ubiquitous cry, 
| “The King is dead— 
long live the King,” 
is well reflected in the mod- 
ern slogan — “Ancient 
Greece is dead—(long since 
and completely dead) — 
long live America.” Our 
factual assurance, since the 
Great War, that WE ARE the world 
—at least, stand astride of what there 
is worth while in it—has most conclu- 
sively established itself. Why hark to 
the past, with a clean slate of the future 
before us, with the will and energy to 
inscribe America upon it. 

To very few peoples as well as indi- 
viduals, is it given to achieve the Great 
Gesture—a gesture so conclusive and 
complete as to include at its inception— 
all time in its sweep; so dominant, yet 
unconscious of its own power that it 
prevails undestroyed through the ages. 
When we touch things Grecian, we 
touch base metal which can be modi- 
fied but not destroyed. ““What’s all this 
talk about the Greeks—they’re not so 
much—they just got a few laps ahead— 
that’s all’”—says young America. It’s 
the few laps that counted. 

A short review tells of an inland 
shepherd people—Hellenes—children of 
the sun—wandering from somewhere 
down over Europe. It took a thousand 
years to make them into Homeric 
Greeks—it took another to achieve the 
glory of Athens—still another thousand 
to destroy it and it is taking a few 
thousand more to reassemble its frag- 
ments, with the whole of modern civi- 
lization frantically assisting in this stu- 
pendous task. What for? So that we 
may the better understand ourselves and 
the better read our own significance. 

No civilization was so regularly, eff- 
ciently, minutely and completely devas- 
tated as that of Greece. No vandalisms 
of war, conquest, hatred, bigotry, fa- 
naticism, were ever more effectually car- 
ried out. Race struggles with themselves, 
the Persians, Peloponesian Wars, Roman 
Conquest, Christian fanaticism, Turks 
and earthquake—all assisted in the de- 
struction. Pericles rebuilt the Long 
Walls of Athens from the debris of old 
temples—now the prize of modern re- 
search. The shipwrecked galleys of the 
Romans bestrewed the floor of the Ae- 
gean with the precious loot intended for 
the beautifying of the Imperial City. 
Early Christians delivered the most de- 
cisive whack in clipping off heads and 
arms of Victor Statues, in their pious 


The accompanying article by Mari Ruef Hofer is in part 
an address by her before the League of Western Writers 
at the San Francisco convention last October. We regret to 
announce the passing of Miss Hofer while traveling with her 
brother, Col. A. Hofer, recently between Southern Califor- 
nia and the Bay district. Miss Hofer made a distinct con- 
tribution during a rich and eventful life.—Editor. 


service for the ONE GOD which St. 
Paul and the Athenians so amicably dis- 
cuss together. 


But the “Glory that once was Greece’ 
though ground to powder, proves itself 
not at all destroyed. The ghost that can- 
not be laid now stalks in Archeological 
fact. New methods in history and geog- 
raphy resulted from the discoveries of 
Schliemann and Evans. One of the New 
Education strong-arm acts was to taboo 
the dead languages—and very justly as 
taught—while children were sent stren- 
uously to the new Webster to study 
English as is, only to come running back 
to ask “Teacher” what Gr. and L. be- 
fore words meant. The scientific people 
tell us that all their newest terms are 
invented from old Greek and Latin 
roots. The motor-crazy boy can impro- 
vise a page or two of ripping words 
from the hoary old root “autos.” 

There is no doubt that the Greeks 
suffered most and worst at the hands of 
their commentators, who should have 
been strangled at the very start. In the 
light of present-day realities, unencum- 
bered by scholastic enigmas, the Greeks 
seem a quite nice real people, who while 
they invented the hero, were not all 
heroes, who had some good men and 
heaps of mean ones. (Read Aristoph- 
enes.) It was through their establish- 
ment of a mental realm—one over and 
above that of the senses—imaginative 
power—carried out into ideas—language 
—literature—art—a normal expression 
of life from an unyitiated source, which 
immortalizes them, and this centuries 
before other races even began to think 
our modes, forms of thought, similes and 
mental content. 

Principles repeat themselves through 
history. The Greeks and their sup- 
posed ideas have re-exploited themselves 
through the various renaissances which 
appear from age to age. When civiliza- 
tion comes to the limit of its reach, it 
hunts up the Old Greeks and invites 
back their Golden Age of joy, beauty, its 
naive self-hood, freedom—and this al- 
ways after some dreadful crimp in hu- 
man systems — Italian Machiavellism 
—French Revolution — recent Great 


’ 





War. We are going through 
such a stage now. and tear- 
ing off the clothing of tra- 
dition at a great rate. 

Only a decade ago Ber- 
nard Shaw, coming to the 
end of his Irish wit,. re- 
looped the loops with Helen 
of Troy in Satyric Drama. 
He started something—quickly followed 
a revival of Greek themes in literature. 
Gertrude Atherton’s Immortal Mar- 
riage and Jealous Gods, command praise 
for their realistic handling of intricate 
historic situations in popular fiction. 
Erskine, Jeftries—Haliburton’s Glorious 
Adventure—John Howard’s Pheidias, 
which in new Poetry acquaints us with 
a close-up of the great Builder of 
Athens. Even the Saturday Evening 
Post shows an occasional chapter ‘from 
the stylus of Irwin. 

Young writers take note—the Storied 
Urn is not yet exhausted. History and 
its splendid personalities call you. 
Searchers for things to write about, 
when short of Mystery Tale material, 
popularize some of these yet unexploited 
heroes. School children learn about them 
in the grades, and should make an intel- 
ligent future audience. Incidentally 
these typified characters make intriguing 
character writing. Somebody should tell 
us the truth about Aristides the Just and 
the woes of Themistocles and hundreds 
of other misunderstood great ones, and 
don’t make a rush for the triangles and 
complexes. The American people are yet 
quite capable of enjoying straight stuff. 

In our own Renaissance, that fatal 
word Fredom is causing much trouble. 
The EGO is cutting such a swath these 
days, that history and the doings of 
other men and times are the only cure 
for our high blood-pressure. Nowhere is 
this stronger felt than in the creative 
field of the personal art of the Daunce. 
Nowhere is self-expression more uncon- 
fined—ranging from Jungle antics to 
Asiatic Temple dances. The very thing 
that our forebears sent missionaries to 
suppress in foreign lands, are now the 
chef d'oeuvres of our social circles. In 
pursuit of art we follow breathlessly, as 
exponents of the NATURAL, wallow and 
twist in animal contortions; we pains- 
takingly reproduce the highly misunder- 
stood subtleties of the Far-East cults, 
midst wreaths of ascending incense; 
just now we are held entranced by the 
recently discovered soul agonies of the 
Germans—hitherto wedded to musical 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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UTSIDE was Spring; inside, 
() wash-day—the second within a 
week for little Ellen Gray. 

Dandelions poked inquisitive, sunny 
faces through the cracks of the board 
walk. Birds trilled in blossom-tipped 
fruit trees, almonds, that were a drift 
of flushed snow; apricots, a deeper pink 
against the stainless sky. On the hill 
which sloped away from the back of the 
house—a hill patchworked with butter- 
cup-yellow, and the blue of lupines— 
Ellen’s twelve white hens scratched 
busily. 

Inside, the smells of Monday, which 
met and vanquished the scent of blos- 
soms at the open window: Hot alkali 
soap-suds, with a choking steam smoking 
up from Ellen’s wash-tub, to depend in 
glistening drops from the ceiling of the 
low, white-washed kitchen; the evil 
smell of soiled clothes, which had lain 
in air-tight bundles. 

Ellen Gray rinsed and blued the last 
tubful and pinned them along the pulley 
line which squeaked from the post to the 
rickety shed. The wind caught at the 
fluttering white and colored garments, 
tore Dan’s shirt loose from the fas- 
teners; patiently Ellen replaced the 
clothespins. 

She stood for a moment in the door, 
wiping her water-soaked hands on her 
faded kitchen apron; she breathed eag- 
erly of the clean, outside air. There was 
a quality of eagerness, too, in her usually 
hopeless step as she turned toward the 
table, which was littered with unwashed 
dishes and broken bits of food. 

Against the crisp red-and-white 
checked tablecloth, a yellow smear of 
egg faded into a large, moist brown 
stain beside an overturned coffee cup. 
An odor of cold bacon grease and coffee 
hung over the table. Through the half- 
open door of the inner room, seeped the 
sickening smell of bootleg whiskey and 
stale tobacco smoke. There was a sound 
of heavy, irregular snores from the little 
room. 

Ellen Gray deftly scraped up the 
dishes, stepping swiftly from cupboard 
to sink. Once she paused, and glanced 
anxiously into the bedroom, where Dan’s 
large, muddy boot showed against the 
whiteness of an unmade bed. The sonor- 
ous quality of the snoring reassured her. 
He was fast asleep. A freight whistled 
shrilly through the morning coolness; 
and her glance went anxiously to the 
dollar timepiece above the sink. Eight 
o'clock! Could she get ready by train- 
time? If she could have ironed the 


All of Spring 


By Foster WILLIAMS 
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clothes that were wet on the line 

She emptied the dish-pan into the 
sink. The water made a smacking, slug- 
gish sound, and eddied greasily back 
from the vent. She jabbed at the holes 
with a meat-skewer, and swept the 
water down with nervous hands. Hur- 
riedly she scoured the wooden drain- 
board, and hung the dishpan on its nail. 
A bob-tailed kitten peered in at the 
door, wary eyes cocked in the direction 
of Ellen’s flying: broom. 

Her small kitchen in order, she 
washed at the sink. There was a definite 
purpose in the grim manner in which 
Ellen Gray polished her neck and ears 
on the roller towel. Standing at the 
looking-glass behind the door, she 
combed her hair firmly away from her 
face; but the short, moist strands slipped 
forward about her ears and forehead in 
defiant coppery curls. Her blue, childlike 
eyes were wide with excitement; and in 
the blurred looking-glass her réflection 
peered back at her, curiously distorted, 
with highlights of haste and her vigor- 
ous ablutions flaming on her cheeks. 
With a shrug of slim shoulders, she slid 
into her best dress. Such a pretty dress 
—once! The white of her neck and 
shoulders gleamed pearl-like against the 
faded green rayon. With trembling 
fingers she buttoned the round collar be- 
neath her soft chin, and settled the close- 
fitting green felt with a deft, off-the- 
forehead tilt. She mopped up the last 
of the flesh-colored powder from the 
bottom of a round blue box, batting the 
puff vigorously over chin and small, 
freckled nose. 

Nine, by the clock over the sink. 
Ellen Gray sat down to count her hoard 
of coins; they made a pleasant clinking 
sound as she poured them from the 
spice-jar to the table. There were pen- 
nies, nickels and dimes, a few quarters, 
one half-dollar piece. Carefully she di- 
vided the coins into two piles, a penny 
for Dan, a penny for herself, a nickel 
for Dan, a nickel for herself—It did 
not take long to count them. The money 
which had grown so slowly in the spice- 
jar lay in two inadequate piles before 
her. Ellen looked down at the lonely 
fifty-cent piece in her calloused palm. 

“Tt’s mine’ she reassured herself. 
“It’s mine—lI scrubbed for it!” 

She tied the fifty-cent piece, with her 
share, in a handkerchief, which she 
stowed carefully with the powder-puff 
in the pocket of the green rayon gown. 
Six dollars and seventy-four cents! The 
fare to Rayburn was four-fifty. 
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From the table drawer came pencil 
and paper. The pencil slipped in her 
suddenly moist fingers. She gripped it 
firmly, and wrote the few words of 
explanation, which were to be left, 
propped between the sugar-bow! and the 
salt shaker, on the table in the corner. 

This accomplished, she stood for a 
moment in the middle of the kitchen, 
glancing from table to cupboard, from 
cupboard to sink. The clean clothes, 
washed Friday, lay in newspaper-wrap- 
ped bundles along the wall, each bundle 
carefully labeled with its owner’s name. 
On the back of the stove the breakfast 
coffee still simmered. Ellen Gray poked 
the embers into a dull flare of heat, and 
moved the tin coffee-pot over the blaze. 
She poured a saucerful of milk for the 
kitten; then, grip in hand, she tiptoed 
to the bedroom door. 


For a moment she listened to the 
heavy breathing. The rough black head 
on the pillow turned restlessly. The 
man flung a hand, palm outward, as 
would a child—as Ellen’s baby would 
—across his handsome, sleep-flushed 
face. 

Ellen Gray turned blindly away, un- 
steady fingers fumbling in her pocket. 
A moment later, and the lone half- 
dollar piece crowned the small pile of 
coins, with the note that was propped 
between the sugar bowl and the salt 
shaker. She tried —eyes stubbornly 
averted—not to see as she went out the 
little high-chair sitting against the wall, 
behind the table in the corner. 

She closed the kitchen door softly be- 
hind her. Ellen Gray was out in the 
dazzling sunlight now; down the green 
slope of the hill, past the busy white 
hens she went; on, toward the railroad 
track, which skirted the pasture. She 
swung into a long, regular stride; the 
flag station was some distance away. 

The ties jolted rhythmically to meet 
her eager feet, bringing the Spring time 
nearer and nearer, and leaving her hope- 
lessness farther behind with each suc- 
ceeding bend of the track. The sorrows, 
the sodden years of yesterdays, dropped 
away. 

Ahead—FEllen Gray shifted her shabby 
grip to the other hand, and quickened 
her pace. The sun glinted on the steel 
rails which stretched far into the blos- 
somy distance of the Santa Clara Valley, 
converging into a single glittering line 
of silver which curved around the purple 
shoulder of a distant hill. 

Ahead—the little cannery town of 
Rayburn, where Ellen had worked once, 
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with swift clever fingers; where she 
could work again. There were inquisi- 
tive, friendly little insects home-building 
along the path; and she loitered to watch 
them. A mother-bird sang joyously; she 
stopped to listen. Everywhere were the 


Beginnings of Things for Ellen Gray’s 


marveling eyes to see. 

At a curve in the road, half-hidden by 
a swale, carpeted with poppies like orange 
flame, a man was building a tiny shack. 
A’slim girl helped. Their home had 
started that way. Two rooms. There 
were to be more rooms as the babies 
came; but the baby that had come did 
not stay. 

Dan had missed him so—the-baby- 
that-did-not-stay. Then the cannery had 
laid Dan off, with other workers. Drink 
got him. Two years of waiting for Dan 
to come back to his old sweet self. Two 
years. And now she was leaving it all— 
the wash-days, the heartaches— 

The down-train whistled on the grade, 
and she flung out an arm in friendly 
greeting. Two miles, and she would be 
at the flag station. Color flamed high 
in her cheeks. She stopped to pick yellow 
cups-o’-gold, and some poppies for the 
squat brown jug on the table in the 
corner. The table in the corner! And 
behind the table, against the wall, a 
little high-chair, its red paint worn off 
the tray where a baby had banged a 
curly-handled spoon. 

Ellen Gray stopped, and looked down 
at the flowers in her hand. When she 
walked on, it was at a slower pace. The 
poppies and the cups-o’-gold dropped 
from her fingers, and fluttered back 
along the hot roadbed. 

As she rounded the hill she saw a 
whirl of dust, and a lumbering, canvas- 
covered wagon just ahead, where the 
track and the wagon road met. Gypsies 


—a lift to the station! Panting, she hur- 
ried after them. The sun beat heavily 
against her shoulders; a yellow mist of 
heat shimmered above the glittering 
tracks. 

She was a little afraid of the Gypsies 
when she overtook them. They were 
silent and suspicious, and very dirty. 
The clean, order-loving part of Eilen’s 
soul revolted at their squalor. A tall, 
swart man grunted assent to her timid 
request for a lift as far as the station, 
and she clambered in over the dusty 
wheels to a back seat beside the woman 
who held a small child in her arms. 

“Can I kiss it, just once?” 

Ellen Gray leaned forward over the 
sleeping child as the tented wagon 
lurched to a stop at the station platform. 
Not waiting for the Gypsy mother’s 
guttural of assent, she brushed covetous 
lips across the warm little cheek. Soft 
as was the pressure, the little black- 
fuzzed head turned restlessly against the 
pillowing breast, flinging a tiny crumpled 
hand palm outward, across the brown 
baby-face. 

Ellen stood quite still in the middle 
of the road. The shabby grip dropped 
from her suddenly nerveless hands. The 
smell of warm earth and tarweed rose 
chokingly to her nostrils. The way-of- 
Spring had become a way-of-dust. 

She covered her face with both trembl- 
ing, work-worn hands to shut out the 
sudden glare of the sunlight, the rippling 
green of the grass—all the gold-and-blue, 
the green of the world. A bird was 
singing with a terrible, searching ecstacy 
which tore and tore down to Ellen’s soul. 
She heard the slow, receding rumble of 
the tented wagon. 

The whistle of the Rayburn Express 
shrilled around the curve; it whistled ex- 
plosively at the flag-station, then thun- 
dered past—unsignalled. The memory 
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of a tiny, warmly-curled hand, out-flung 
across a brown baby cheek, the poignant 
hurt of the bird-song catching at her 
throat—Ellen took up her grip, turned, 
and walked slowly back along the rail- 
road ties, in the direction whence she 
had come. 

It was late noon when she opened the 
kitchen door, and softly slipped inside. 

“Tt was because of the Spring of every- 
thing that I ran away, Dan.” Her voice 
rang out in sudden defiance. “An’ I was 
glad—glad to do it—just at first.” 


Her eyes strayed past Dan’s mutely 
questioning eyes, to the pile of coins, 
untouched, on the table in the corner. 

“An’—an’ then, just because it was 
Spring,” she faltered, struggling to an- 
swer the dumb questioning in his eyes, 
“just because everything outside was 
growing an’ getting a fresh start, I 
thought—You see? An’ there was a 
little brown mite of a Gypsy baby, 
Danny—an’ I remembered how lone- 
some you'd be.”” Ghe took off the shabby 
green felt hat, and feeling her way 
blindly, hung it on a nail behind the 
bedroom door; then she came to stand 
by the little high chair. 

““An’—an’ so I just came back, Dan! 
said Ellen Gray, She was thrusting a 
handful of lupines and poppies into the 
squat brown jug on the table, not seeing 
them for the tears that blurred her sight. 
She heard the scraping of Dan’s chair, 
his shamed, irresolute forward step. 
Then Ellen Gray felt a sudden trembling 
through Dan’s great body as she swayed 
wearily to his awkward, encircling arm. 
She smiled mistily into his wet eyes; his 
steady glance held a promise. 

They stood there, shoulder to shoulder, 
by the little high-chair; and somehow, 
it seemed that all of Spring had come 
into the room. 


” 





OSES in bursting 
From the bud 
Come dabbled as 
From Martyrs’ blood 





Dew-drops illumine 
For all who pass 

Heavens a-glitter 
In the grass. 


WORSHIP 


What need has Nature 
Of any creeds 

To lift to glory 
Roses and weeds? 


The berries on 
The bushes now 

Burn in revealment 
Of what vow? 


The truest worship 
Is to be 

As tolerant 
As any tree: 


Behold a tree— 
And then begin 
Religion it 
Is rooted in! 
Louis GINSBERG 
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America’s Historic Opportunity 


(Continued from Page 70) 


out of the wagons to make a cable, but 
when tied together they were not long 
enough. The leader rose to the emer- 
gency. He ordered that one of the oxen 
be killed. This done, the hide of the 
faithful beast was taken off and cut into 
strips which were added to the ropes and 
chains. Still the cable was too short. 

‘Kill two more oxen,’ commanded our 
leader. The men obeyed, and with this 
added rawhide achieved their purpose. 
Our 29 wagons were let down the pre- 
cipice. One of them breaking loose, was 
smashed into kindling wood. The others, 
safely landed in the gorge below, were 
reassembled. Then the goods, carried on 
the’ back of men, women and children 
down a craggy trail, were reloaded, the 
oxen brought down.” Finally the train 
moved on painfully down the rocky 
canyon until at last it reached the smil- 
ing country where the great cities of 
Tacoma and Seattle have since been 
builded by these and other dauntless 
Americans. 

It is out of stirring episodes such as 
this—which may be duplicated by the 
thousands, that the epic of the winning 
of the West is woven. 

A nation wide impulse to save and 
reflect, in vitalized forms, the stories of 
America’s making is finding expression 
everywhere. Inventions such as the mov- 
ing and talking pictures, the radio and 
the automobile are aiding in the spread 
of these stories. Coincident with the good 
roads movement which is linking all 
parts of our country and luring millions 


of people to travel everywhere, has 
come a movement to plant historical 
markers along the old trails that link 
our todays and yesterdays, to raise such 
monuments as the great Stone Mountain 
Memorial represents, that we may teach 
our history vibrantly and with faithful- 
ness on the very ground where various 
phases of’ it were enacted. 

It is such a cause that I am priv- 
ileged, as president of the Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association to present. This 
organization, by virtue of the memorial 
coins entrusted to it by Congress, is 
potentially backed by three million 
dollars. Certain generous-hearted Amer- 
icans have already provided means to 
launch the work; and the finance com- 
mittee is now giving its time to the 
gathering of the rest of the fund neces- 
sary to see it through to a point of real 
achievement. 

Following in brief, is the plan of 
action : 

First of all, the year 1930 has been 
set apart as a time for celebration and 
dedication. During the summer, prob- 
ably from Decoration Day till Septem- 
ber first, it is planned to plant markers 
and to dedicate spots along the 2,000 
or more miles of the old overland trail. 
It is hoped too that the place for the 
great memorial to be raised in Washing- 
ton may be likewise set apart with ap- 
propriate ceremonies during that pe- 
riod. 

The year 1930 was chosen for these 
events for two reasons: It is the hun- 
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dredth birthyear of the founder of the 
Association, and if any of the few re- 
maining pioneers who took the trail in 
the oxteam days, are to participate in 
these celebrations in their honor, we 
must move without undue delay. They 
are all too rapidly passing over the great 
divide. 

Already the basic research essential to 
the careful directing of this great pro- 
gram is well under way. Those in 
charge of this phase of the work of the 
Association, in cooperation with willing 
helpers from various national and state 
historical societies, are directing their 
efforts for the present towards these 
main objectives. 

First, the mapping of accurate maps 
of the trail not only in a general sense 
but by section lines across the various 
states where the trails run. 

Second, the determining of the his- 
toric spots of major and minor import- 
ance to be marked, monumented and 
preserved as historical shrines. 

Third, the making of the roster— 
according to their native states—of the 
heroes and heroines that played signifi- 
cant roles in the winning of our farther 
West. ! 

Fourth, the compiling of a roster of 
the dead that lie along the trails—a diffi- 
cult piece of loving work, but one which 
can be to a large extent accomplished by 
earnest, cooperative effort. 

Fifth, the making of a list of living 
covered wagon pioneers, many of whom 
it is hoped may still be able to honor 
the various celebrations with their pres- 
ence. 

Sixth, coincident with all the forego- 
ing research will be a gathering of true 
and stirring stories which will give 
sound basis for whatever legends are to 
be emblazoned on the markers and mon- 
uments or preserved in the memorials. 

The effort will be directed towards 


telling impressively the true story of the - 


West. We have had altogether too many 
melodramatic, make-believe tales of our 
lands beyond the Rockies. It is to our 
educational and national interest that 
our people of the western states be pic- 
tured through the simple heroism of 
their splendidly American lives—and 
what is said here applies with equal 
force to every other part of our great 
land. 

In Nebraska, the leaders of the his- 
torical association in Buffalo County 
and the state have just effected the pur- 
chase of the site of old Fort Kearney, a 
famous way station and place of protec- 
tion on the old trail. This has been 
taken over by the legislature to be per- 
petuated as part of the state park system. 
In Wyoming leading citizens have 
brought about the purchase of old Fort 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Modern cAmerican 
‘Poetry: a Critique 


By D. MaIrLanp BusHsBy 


have a poet who is a democrat. In 

the manifold disturbances that thrust 
themselves into American life immedi- 
ately after the Civil War it is not to 
be wondered at that American poetry 
was greatly affected both in form and 
in content. Walt Whitman took unto 
himself the double duty of expressing 
post-Civil War America in terms and 
canons that the mass of the new nation 
would appreciate; and he chose to do 
this by starting a movement of freedom 
in poetry that was no less a revolution 
against convention and tradition than 
was the Civil War itself. When we con- 
sider that America’s Civil War was 
really England’s also, we can understand 
why Whitman’s barbarically liberal 


I: IS PROPER that a Democracy 


verse was hailed by the liberal faction 
in England. He became at once the 
mouthpiece of democrats, their cause 


was his cause, and to their success we 
may lay Whitman’s success. It was a 
case of riding the tide; once he had be- 
gun, Whitman could not have failed 
had he tried. 

It may be said that the immediate 
result of Whitman’s theorized writing 
was twofold: first, it assisted in more 
firmly establishing the democratic prin- 
ciples which had suddenly become so im- 
portant in America; and second, it 
voiced a note of freedom in literature 
that was to be heard and replayed far 
beyond the shores of his own country. 
Considering the worth of these imme- 
diate results one may excuse the all too 
careless technique so evident in Whit- 
man’s poetry; his was a mind concerned 
more with results of a conceived eman- 
cipation than with the means by which 
he was to realize his ambition. There- 
fore we should expect the crudeness that 
we find in his poetry. Revolutions are 
of necessity crude in that their very be- 
ings and purposes are to establish a new 
order which is contradictory to an un- 
desired but firmly seated precedent. 

_ So, we can justify the content and 
torm of writing by Whitman . . . they 
served a purpose and served it well. But 
now, sixty years after, one questions 
whether or not Whitman’s liberal forms 
in poetry should be allowed to continue. 
Ours is not a day of revolutions or of 
Civil Wars; ours is a day of recon- 


struction and construction ... a day of 
growth; a day of power; and these char- 
acteristics are as true of our American 
poetry as of anything else American. 
The influence of Whitman on our mod- 
ern poetry is at once evident and de- 
plorable. Those poets today who hearken 
back to Whitman are, for the most part, 
lacking in his fineness and purpose of 
thought; theirs is the double blemish of 
crude form and crude thought. Perhaps 
this situation is best explained by saying 
that our contemporary poets do not have 
the chaotic governmental environment 
which was so much a part of Whitman’s 
life. 

It is significant to note the wavering 
of Whitman’s influence on American 
poetry after its first wild acceptance by 
England and America. Not until the 
time of the Spanish-American war did 
America produce another poet who had 
the singing and liberal qualities of 
Whitman; and then, curiously enough, 
she produced two such poets: Moody 
and Markham. In Moody’s “An Ode 
in Time of Hesitation” and in Mark- 
ham’s ‘The Man With the Hoe” we 
had again the Whitmanesque revolt; the 
unrest so certain of repetition in any 
democracy. However, these two poets 
were practically the only ones who sang 
in the Whitman chorus from 1890 to 
1912. The other poets of those twenty- 
two years, and America as well, had 
tired of the rebellious element of Whit- 
man’s poetry and in consequence the 
poetry of the period was light and writ- 
ten primarily for entertainment. In 
keeping with this new attitude the mag- 
azines of the country discouraged the 
writing of Whitmanesque poetry by 
practically refusing to publish any of it. 

It remained for Chicago to usher in 
the ‘new poetry” through the pages of 
Poetry. A Magazine of Verse; first is- 
sued in October, 1912. This magazine 
announced in its first issue that its pur- 
pose was “to introduce the work of hith- 
erto unknown poets and to herald, with 
an eager impartiality, the various groups, 
schoo!s and ‘movements’ in poetry.” Be- 
fore six months had elapsed America 
was flooded with the new poetry. Here, 
for the first time, we read the wild and 
untrammeled lines of Lindsay, Sand- 
burg, Amy Lowell and Oppenheim. 
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America was awakened suddenly from 
her long poetry slumber by the crash- 
ing din of poets who sang their songs in 
every imaginable pitch and form: from 
the delicate “cinquains” of Adelaide 
Crapsey to the sonorous and thundering 
lines of Lindsay and Sandburg, and the 
cadenced, sweeping prose of Amy 
Lowell. 

This was an age of “schools” of po- 
etry. Perhaps the first and best known 
of these, and also the most powerful in 
influence, was the Imagist group or 
school. Leadership of this group fell to 
Ezra Pound. Pound printed an anthol- 
ogy of poets of the Imagist school in 
1913, “Des Imagistes.” Poems in this 
collection demonstrated very well the 
doctrine of freedom held by the Imagists. 
To Amy Lowell, however, credit is due 
for first definitely stating the platform 
of the Imagist movement; which was in 
brief : 

1. To use the language of common 
speech but to employ always the exact 
word. 

2. To create new rhythms as the ex- 
pression of new ‘moods. 

3. To allow absolute 
choice of subject. 

4. To present an image. 

5. To produce poetry that is hard 
and clear, never indefinite, 

6. That concentration 
sence of poetry. 

Others was another magazine which 
sponsored the new freedom in poetry; 
and with the magazine were its three 
anthologies also entitled ‘“‘Others.’’ The 
life of the Others group of poets was 
short. 

Of interest also was the “Spectra 
School” founded by Witter Bynner as 
an experiment to see just how far the 
American reading public and the Amer- 
ican magazines would accept new ideas 
and new forms in poetry. Bynner dis- 
covered that there was no limit and 
after making this discovery he announced 
his findings to the consternation of 
those who had printed and read the 
Spectra poetry. 

It may be well to mention briefly the 
three poets who contributed most to the 
new poetry both in ideas and actual pro- 
duction; namely, Amy Lowell, Vachel 
Lindsay and Carl Sandburg. 

Amy Lowell at the outset declared 
herself an Imagist. She was at first an 
ardent disciple of the movement as 
shown by the three anthologies, (“Some 
Imagist Poets”) which she edited for 
three consecutive years. She preached 
the Imagist doctrine very forcefully .. . - 
but, at the same time she wrote Chau- 
cedian stanzas, polyphonic prose, and 
conservative couplets. A curious combine 
was Miss Lowell, and one finds it diffi- 
cult to take her seriously when she 


freedom in 


was the es- 
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lacked the courage of her own convic- 
tions in the new poetry. 

Carl Sandburg is properly termed 
“the poet of industrial America.” His, 
it is, to write of all forms of industry 
from the “Cornhuskers” in their quiet 
life to “Chicago” sweltering and clutch- 
ing amid her “Smoke and Steel.” Sand- 
burg is a direct disciple of Whitman. 
His work is not as energetically power- 
ful as Whitman’s yet it has captured a 
music that was foreign to most of Whit- 
man’s work. Sandburg is true to things; 
his work is at times romantically mystic. 
The form of his work relies strongly 
upon cadence. 

Vachel Lindsay sings for the masses. 
There is much of his work that reminds 
one of Whitman. His “Rhymes to Be 
Traded for Bread” and the way in 
which he disposed of this early work is 
particularly recollective of Whitman’s 
habit of associating with the working 
classes. We shall remember Lindsay 
mostly for his interpretations of the 
negro in “The Congo.” “The Chinese 
Nightingale” is a beautifully executed 
bit of fantasy that bids fair to survive 
long after much of Lindsay’s other 
work is forgotten. In Lindsay’s work 
one finds rhythms that are delightful 
for occasional reading. As he himself 
has said, he is “the jazz poet of 
America.” 

The apex of the new poetry was from 
1914 to 1918. It will be noticed that 
this was also the term and time of the 
World War. Harking back again, we 
find Whitman and his liberal poetry 
associated with the Civil War; we find 
Markham and Moody filling their po- 
etry with unrest just preceding and fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American war; and 
now we find the new poetry born with 
the World War and almost expiring 
with it. Therefore the statement that 
unrest and liberty in poetry accompanies 
war, is not a theory but a proved fact. 
Further, with the ending of war there 
tends also to be a lessening, if not an 
ending, of the type of poetry which 
accompanies it. This latter fact is proved 
by the fact of Whitman’s decline in 
popularity within twenty years of the 
closing of the Civil War; and further, 
by the almost immediate decline of 
Moody and Markham following the 
Spanish-American war. Radical poetry 
cannot continue beyond the environment 
which engenders it. 

The World War closed in 1918. 
The world was sick of war; it had had 
enough of radicalism in thought and in 
practice; it wished to crawl away from 
the conflict and nurse its many wounds 
without any disturbing reminders of its 
self-imposed hell. It is taking some of 
our contemporary poets a long time to 
realize that triple fact. Gradually, but 


surely, the radicals of the new poetry 
movement are ceasing to make history 

. they have become history. Their 
names and their work rest even now 
beside Whitman and his “Leaves of 
Grass.” 

Sandburg has discovered the decline 
of the new poetry; how else can we 
account for him turning his pen to a 
biography of Lincoln and to writing 
stories for children? Amy Lowell is 
dead. Lindsay remains. But it is a stead- 
ier Lindsay; there is more of the con- 


DIABLO 


O PURPLE monarch of the plain, 
Thy beacon flung on high, 

I love to sit and see it flash, 

At night across the sky. 


Who gave thee, friend, thy evil name, 
Which surely now thou dost belie. 
Thy guiding light has spread thy fame, 
A friend to all the men who fly. 


Diablo does not seem to fit, the service 

That you render now, 

I fain would see thee named anew, 

The question, friend, is when and how? 
CrLaupeE R. Kruse. 


ventional note in his work than was 
apparent ten years ago. The World War 
cured the world of its insanity; there 
are deeds more glorious than the butch- 
ering of a million men .. . and the 
World War restored sanity to poetry 
. . . forcefully! The outstanding contri- 
bution of the new poetry is that it has 
freed our poetry of “poetic diction.” Be- 
cause of this the new poetry has not 
been in vain. 


HORTLY after the close of the 

World War two poets began to rise 
head and shoulders above their contem- 
poraries. They were Edwin Arlington 
Robinson and Edgar Lee Masters. Both 
of these poets might be termed radicals, 
but radicals in a sane sense. Some of the 
principles of the new poetry crept into 
their work; for instance their work is 
direct, and it has a pointedness at times 
that is sharply cutting. However, along 
with these principles of the newer poetry 
one cannot fail to recognize a classical 
note in both of these writers. The son- 
nets of Robinson have a grandeur and 
power that for the most part is foreign 
to the new poetry movement. Masters’ 
sketches in “Spoon River Anthology” 
have a simpleness and a pleasingness that 
is not true of the often harsh notes of 
the new poetry. The poetry of these two 
poets is extremely popular in America 
today; and why? Because America has 
again reached that stage where she de- 
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sires entertainment in her poetry. What 
else can account for the fact that Rob- 
inson’s “Tristram” has sold nearly 
100,000 copies? “Tristram” is a far cry 
into the past; it forsakes the rebellious 
note of the new poetry for the quiet 
restfulness of mythology. Its wide, and 
we might say, wild acceptance by Amer- 
ica was nothing less than a death blow 
to the radical poetry which flooded our 
magazines during the World War. 

With the rise of Robinson and Mas- 
ters, there came a third poet of note 
. . . Robert Frost,.a product of drowsy 
New England. Frost is possibly more 
radical than are Robinson and Masters. 
Yet, there is a beauty and a directness 
in his work that reminds one of New 
England’s transition poets, rather than 
of the poets of the new school. “North 
of Boston” can claim a finer greatness 
than being based in part on the precepts 
of the new poetry. 

The new poetry has given way to an 
established modern poetry which is a 
combination of the radical and the con- 
ventional. Possibly this change is best 
illustrated by glancing through repre- 
sentative anthologies of poetry which 
have been published in the last decade. 

Let us consider first the anthology 
“Modern American Lyrics.” Here we 
find that Lindsay and Amy Lowell are 
each represented by only one poem, while 
Robinson has two and Witter Bynner, 
a Southwestern poet, writing in an al- 
most classical form, is represented by 
three poems. Here also is conventional 
John. Erskine with two poems and Eli- 
nor Wylie contributes two delicately 
executed poems; but Sandburg, Pound, 
Oppenheim are not mentioned! This 
fact is of signal note and is a very de- 
cided rap for the radical poetry written 
by the Imagists. 

The anthology “Modern American 
Poetry” takes us back to Elinor Wylie 
and gives fair representation to the out- 
standing poets born between 1830 and 
1910. It is intended as an_ inclusive 
rather than an exclusive work; hence 
we may expect to find all schools of 
poetry represented. But we look in vain 
for Whitman in this work; he does not 
have as much as one poem! 

The next anthology to be considered 
“The New Poetry” is edited by Harriet 
Monroe who is also editor of Poetry, A 
Magazine of Verse. When we consider 
the platform upon which Miss Monroe 
launched Poetry we shall not be sur- 
prised to find that she gives a great deal 
of space in her anthology to the radical 
poets. She could not do otherwise and 
be true to her avowed precepts. She is 
a radical defending radicals and her de- 
fense of them is admirable; but in view 
of the other anthologies noted, all of 
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you think that only the unintelli- 
gent believe in fortune telling, 
horoscope reading, and such bunk?” 

“No, I certainly don’t,” answered the 
girl crisply. “Belief in the occult, in my 
estimation, is like some hidden jungle- 
bug. It lies deep in many strong natures. 
Then at critical moments it rears itself 
into full growth, flourishing and strong 
in the extent of its influence. Under emo- 
tional stress, Martin, you know that 
people seem to crystallize around one 
single purpose, and get relief only by 
resorting to superstition, mystical be- 
liefs, ideas, etc.” 

Martin Connaught’s face began to 
crease slowly into a skeptical smile. 
lighting a cigarette, he inhaled deeply 
half a dozen times, then threw the glow- 
ing weed into the fireplace. “Well, 
Beryl, since you're interested in this 
bunk in a social way, I’m going to ask 
you a question. Honestly, have you per- 
sonally ever known anyone of marked 
ability who yet believed in it?” 

“Yes, I have,” answered the girl con- 
templatively. “And even though I per- 
sonally have no abiding belief in con- 
clusions obtained from such sources, and 
do tell horoscopes just for the fun of 
the thing at charity affairs, still I*have 
met persons of extreme capability who 
do believe in conclusions derived from 
it.” 

“I mean, did you ever meet a real 
‘he’ man who had faith in such spooky 
stuff ?”’ 

“Yes, there’s Arthur Ralston. You 
met him at the Senior dance with me. 
Well, he’s just returned from four years 
in east Africa, where he had been in the 
interest of science, studying and photo- 
graphing wild animal life. During his 
stay, he had treked miles in rain and 
blazing sun out into the forests or across 
plains with cameras, and for compan- 
ions, only black porters. Quite natur- 
ally he’s been lionized. I saw him only 
last night at the Junior Auxiliary Fete. 
There he consulted me, the august seer, 
about his horoscope and fortune. 

It seems that his pal and he had been 
born under the same planetary condi- 
tions, Virgo in the cusp of Leo. Ral- 
ston thought that the reason why they 
were inseparable friends, until death 
took his friend, was due to astrological 
influences. When they started on their 
last trip, the pal had a strong intuition 
that he would never return to the States 
alive. One day while they were out 
hunting, some sort of insect bit him on 


“Sint of half wits, Beryl, don‘t 


“The Seventh Sense” 


By ELeanor Grey 


the hand. This produced an infection 
which, through lack of proper medical 
care, caused his death. The tragedy 
drove Arthur Ralston back to civiliza- 
tion as soon as his undertaking was 
completed. He still thinks that there 
was a certain deep communion between 
them, a certain delicate understanding, 
and that this has established an un- 
breakable bond between them. Even 
death, he thinks, cannot sever this, so 
particularly in harmony were they in 
life.” 

Beryl’s voice was clear and well mod- 
ulated. There was a charming pretense 
of a lack of emotion behind it. Martin 
Connaught, however, was secretly infat- 
uated with her. Sensing a formidable 
rival in Ralston, he was disturbed by 
the girl’s laudatory description of the 
African hunter, and was now tense after 
the conversation with her. There was 
a sudden shake in his voice. “Oh piffle, 
Beryl. I suppose you think that this psy- 
chical influence or whatever it is, ex- 
tends all through the animal kingdom. 
I suppose you think that your dog 
Lucky experiences it, too.” 

Beryl began to laugh. “Does he bother 
your family much, Martin? I guess I'll 
never be able to have him with me 
again. Father persists in living in this 
convenient (?) apartment house, where 
one can’t even keep a canary. Poor 
Lucky. He’s been my constant compan- 
ion for the past ten years, ever since I 
was in grammar school.” 

“Well, he still thinks of you all the 
time. Whenever I mention your name 
he’s all excited.” 

Beryl looked down with a wistful ex- 
pression in her eyes. “I love Lucky,” she 
declared, “‘so you’d better love my dog, 
Mart, or I’ll hate you.” 

Martin had been on the point of pro- 
posing to Beryl that evening, but her 
sympathetic description of the African 
explorer had put a damper on his plans. 
“That, certainly, would’nt be very jolly 
for me, Beryl.” 

“But I do wish you’d not be so mat- 
ter of fact, Martin.” She spoke in a 
lower tone, almost as though she feared 
to be overheard. ‘There is a world of 
forces that influence our actions of 
which we know precious little.” She 
made a small but vehement gesture. 
“You scoff at everything except what 
you actually experience with your five 
senses, Martin.” 

“What do you mean?” said Con- 
naught. 
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“I’m telling you what I mean or try- 
ing to. There’s a sixth sense, Martin. 
But it’s no good really now, because, 
because—” She hesitated as if to save 
herself from revealing too much. Some- 
how the outflung hand found itself 
clasped in Martin’s, as it were inevita- 
bly. Then she promptly pulled it away. 

“What’s the matter, Beryl? Don’t be 
malevolently silent, I say.” 

She mastered herself with a strong 
effort, frowned, and moved away from 
him without replying. Then spoke with 
a decision that was wholly foreign to 
her makeup. “I’m not. Only I do wish 
you'd not be so matter of fact and 
scornful of everything that you can’t 
see, feel, or experience.” 

“Oh my hat!” said Martin beginning 
to see light. “Really, Beryl, you're so 
clever—with your brains, you can’t be 
so silly as to put faith on all this bunk, 
hocus pocus, etc.” 

The two stood for many minutes like 
enemies. Then the man slowly turned 
his head and looked at the girl beside 
him. Her eyes refused to meet his. Then 
the absurdity of their position struck 
Martin, and he began to grin. It was 
evident from the girl’s expression of 
her face, that this sort of banter would 
get him nowhere with her. So he 
changed his tactics. 

“Come out of the silences, Beryl,” he 
said. “I hope you’re not angry with 
me.” 

“Oh, don’t mind.” 

His hand found hers again, and he 
tried to catch it boyishly. She then put 
it behind her back. “You might be hu- 
man about it anyhow, Beryl.” 

“You're brutal, Martin, to make fun 
of my pet theories.”” Stampeded into a 
passionate emotion by his teasing atti- 
tude, she resisted his attempts to pacify 
her. All the while she stood by the fire- 
side staring with sombre eyes. 

“Thinking what?” Martin asked him- 
self. Finally Martin made one last ap- 
peal. “Listen, Beryl, I’m. sorry if I’ve 
said anything to offend you. I’m so fond 
of you, I couldn’t help teasing you. You 
know I’ve always felt that way about 
that sixth sense bunk.” He waited. 
“Please speak to me, Beryl.” 

She drew a long breath. Then she 
quickly looked down, as she pressed the 
ashes down with her foot. He watched 
the operation amusedly. “Well, if you 
can’t talk to me, I’m just going to 
ignore it. I’m in love with you, and you 
know it. And that’s the main sense any- 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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HE ANNUAL excur- 
sion this year of the 
A. California Press Asso- 


ciation excelled in interest 
any of the many fine excur- 
sions in the history of the 
association. It was a real 


foreign land, Mexico, a land full of in- 


terest and romance, diversified in climate 
and scenery, and teeming with possi- 
bilities of development. 

Praise for the hospitality of their 
Mexican neighbors which added so much 
to the enjoyability of their trip along the 
West Coast of Mexico to Mexico City, 
is the keynote of the resolutions adopted 
by the committee of the California Press 
Association. 

Leaving San Francisco in special cars 
the newspaper people of the northern 
part of California joined with those of 
the southland in the convention of Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion at Long Beach on January 10 and 
11. Late Saturday afternoon, January 
11, in a special train, comprising: bag- 
gage, club, observation, dining and six 
Pullman cars, 136 men and women of 
the California Press Association pulled 
out of Los Angeles over the Southern 
Pacific on a very pleasant, instructive 
and interesting journey to Mexico. 


Crossing the border at Nogales, the 
railway lines on which they were trav- 
eling became known as the “Sud Pacific 
de Mexico,” pronounced May-hee-co, 
with accent on the first syllable. The 
courtesy and accommodation and effici- 
ency remained the same throughout the 
trip, due to the presence throughout of 
officials of the Southern Pacific, headed 
by F. S$. Howard, assistant to the vice- 
president, and of officials of the Pull- 
man Company. 

At Hermosillo with its welcoming 
band, the first stop was made and the 
first introduction to genuine Mexican 
hospitality received. A reception by the 
Governor of Sonora and other state and 
city officials with many courtesies on the 
part of the citizens gave the newspaper 
people a welcome in this interesting city 
that continued throughout the stay in 
the neighboring country. 


Reception by Sonora Governor 


é At Los Mochis, in its beautiful, well- 
irrigated and highly productive valley 
near the charming bay and harbor of 
Topolobampo, a large number of Ameri- 
can residents joined with the Mexicans 
in extending a welcome through the 
Chamber of Commerce that was genu- 
ine in its sincerity and most delightful 


Mexico Fascinates California Editors 


West Coast of Mexico, Tepic, Guadalajara, and Mexico City 

prove of great interest. Tropic vegetation, mountain and bay 

scenery, great pyramids and quaint cities in old Spanish 
style, add charm of greatest excursion in history 


of the California Press Association 


in its effects. A boat ride on the bay, an 
auto trip among the fertile fields, in- 
spection of the great sugar mill, and of 
the airport used as half-way point for 
the air lines in their flights between 
Mexico City and Los Angeles, all fol- 
lowed by a green-turtle barbecue at the 
country club and a dance at the hotel 
made this a memorable day. 


Mazatlan, a sea-port town, with beau- 
tiful bay and many signs of the recent 





The accompanying story of the 
recent trip to Mexico of the Cali- 
fornia Press Association carries 
much interesting information rela- 
tive to the country and its pros- 
pects. It is the hope of this maga- 
zine to publish in the not distant 
future the account of the trip pre- 
pared by the Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Board who accompanied the 
group to Mexico City.—Editor. 











revolution, offered much of interest. The 
mayor and his staff welcomed our party 
at the depot. 

Guadalajara, with its many churches, 
splendid and historic, its beautiful homes, 
its enterprising press club, chamber of 
commerce and American club, its pot- 
tery factories and great market, offered 
much of charming hospitality and great 
interest. It was like a visit to one of the 
ancient cities of old Spain. 

Mexico City, a place of delight for 
all tourists, with its historic structures, 
its museums, its contrasts of wealth and 
poverty, its trips to the floating gardens, 
the great pyramids, Cuernavaca and Pu- 
ebla, its evidence of a spirit of progress 
in the good roads it has builded and is 
building, and in the schools it is provid- 
ing for its youth, was of great interest 
to the newspaper people. 


New Scenes On Return 


Returning over the same route, with 
great appreciation for the service of the 
ably managed American dining car of 
the Southern Pacific, additional impres- 
sions and a broader picture of Mexico 
were obtained through stops at. Tule, 
with its interesting ruins; Querretero, 
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with many historic places, 
its opals and its imitations; 
Tepic, with its beautiful 
scenic setting and its most 
gracious people providing 
rodeo entertainment with 
the Governor of the state 
present in our honor and the Chief Jus- 
tice of the state splendidly mounted on 
a black charger and finely dressed, rid- 
ing in the ring and skillfully roping the 
bulls; Culiacan, where two dances gave 
evidence of unstinted hospitality, and 
where the Governor of Sinaloa and other 
officials were warm in their welcome; 
Ciudad Obregon, with its wide, treeless 
streets and unsightly galvanized iron 
warehouses and brick stores, giving evi- 
dence of the many Americans who are 
making money there, while carloads of 
winter vegetables go out to the markets 
of snow-bound cities of the United 
States ; Guymas, with its bay of outstan- 
ding beauty, an enterprising Chamber 
of Commerce offering delightful boat 
rides, dance and refreshments to their 
American visitors. 

That there is also much of interest 
and delightful hospitality in their own 
country was demonstrated when stops 
were made on Sunday, January 19, at 
Tucson and Phoenix, with auto trips 
showing great resources and progress, 
and with banquet speeches, emphasizing 
the strong community of interest be- 
tween the states of California and Ari- 
zona, thus constituting a delightful cli- 
max to a most delightful, interesting, 
instructive excursion. 


Well Planned Excursion 

No excursion of Cook or other well 
knewn tourist agencies was ever man- 
aged better than this one. Every detail 
had been planned so carefully that there 
was not a single hitch in the program 
anywhere. Nothing that would add to 
the comfort or pleasure of the party was 
overlooked. Of the many great excur- 
sions of the California Press Associa- 
tion this was the masterpiece. The many 
years of practice of that master excur- 
sion manager, Friend W. Richardson, 
was apparent. His months of hard work 
in planning the trip was appreciated by 
every member and his re-election at 
Guymas, Mexico, after 28 years of ser- 
vice was unanimous and enthusiastic, 

He thanked the members and ex- 
expressed his appreciation of their confi- 
dence in bestowing this honor upon him. 
His motto, he said, during his years in 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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The Seventh Sense 


(Continued from Page 77) 


how—seventh sense or whatever number 
sense it is.” 

She understood, however, only that 
he was laughing at her. Frowning, she 
moved away from him without reply- 
ing. She was at least sufficiently dis- 
tracted from resentment to realize that 
her hair was blown askew. So she patted 
it into place. As she did so, Martin 
ventured, “Look into my eyes for your 
mirror, Beryl.” 

She reddened. “I don’t enjoy being 
made fun of, Martin.” 

“But, Beryl, I’m not making fun of 
you.” 

“You are,” she said. “You've always 
made fun of—” 

“Listen then,” he pleaded, “I’ll never 
be anything but a believer in seventy 
sense, if you only—” 

“You take a lot for granted, Martin 
Connaught,” she said coldly. 

“Of course I do.” He threw out his 
hand in plaintive exasperation. “I have 
to—to win you!” 

Her resentment against him, based on 
the idea that he was laughing at her 
made her fancy a superior and smiling 
tolerance in his manner. This annoyed 
her exceedingly. Feeling that there was 
too much ego in his cosmos which caused 
him to override her ideas, she was in no 
mood to appreciate his humor or senti- 
ments. 

Picking up his hat summarily, he 
smiled quizzically and inscrutably at her, 
and was off. As the door closed, she 
gave a slightly distressed glance at it, 
vaguely resenting the course of the con- 
versation which had made a rupture in 
her friendship with Martin Connaught. 

The next day, she went across the 
Bay to visit in Mill Valley, far up in 
the hills near Tamalpais. As darkness 
set in, her parents awaited her return. 
When she did not appear, her mother 
telephoned the family where she was vis- 
iting, and was told that the girl had 
started home just before dark. 

About eleven o’clock that evening, 
Martin Connaught’s home was roused 
by the continuous yelping of Beryl’s dog 
Lucky. Martin went out to quiet the 
animal. ‘‘What’s the matter, Lucky? 
Beryl’ll be mad at you, too, if you keep 
up this whining.” At the mention of 
the girl’s name, the animal barked all 
the more persistently. “You don’t care 
about Beryl then,” Martin remon- 


strated. But the animal was not to be 
quieted. “I know you just want to get 
me further in Dutch by making me call 
at your mistress’s at midnight, you 
rascal.” 


Still the dog continued his now des- 
perately appealing whining. All the time 
he kept dragging Martin from where 
he was standing. “Come on then, Lucky, 
guess I’ve got to take you back to your 
boss, who’s already mad with me, or the 
neighbors’ll report us to the police.” 
“Keep quiet then, Lucky. Guess I'll have 
to phone your boss, and find if she'll 
take you back.” 

The humor of the situation struck 
Martin Connaught. Here he had just 
the day previously had a verbal tiff with 
Beryl. Now he was being forced at mid- 
night to ring her up, and ask ‘her to 
take her dog back. If he did not, he felt 
sure he would be arrested for keeping 
a nuisance to the public’s peace. When 
he took down the telephone, he found 
that the line was dead. 

Turning to the dog, who kept up an 
intermittent barking, he said, “Guess 
the genius of the telephone’s asleep this 
windy night, just as your boss is Lucky. 
Everything goes wrong at once,” he 
thought to himself. Then deliberately he 
took the dog by the collar, put him in 
the library, and closed the door upon 
him. Still the animal could not be paci- 
fied. His barking resounded all the more 
annoyingly on account of the intense 
stillness of the night. As Martin went 
to the library door and opened it, he 
said, “Nothing to do I guess, Lucky, 
but take you to your mistress at this 
ungodly hour—and she’s angry with me 
already, too.” 

An uncanny feeling of something’s be- 
ing generally wrong overcame Martin’s 
usually optimistic nature. With his cus- 
tomary energetic determination, he set 
out to take the dog back to Beryl Whit- 


TUMBLEWEED 


_ the tumbleweed 

Blew against the fenceposts, 
When the tumbleweed 

Rolled across the plain, 

It held phantom lure 

Beckoning and coaxing her, 
Calling her to wanderlust 

Like a flying train. 


Now the cobble-stones 
Countless in their coldness, 
Now the gray streets 
Weighing on her need, 
Buildings, traffic din, 
Crush her dreams and press them thin. 
She is turning from adventure 
To hunt for tumbleweed. 
HeLten Marino 


Overland Monthly 


ney. As he did so, the dog seemed to 
understand that he had been unneces- 
sarily bothersome. He danced gaily and 
contentedly around Martin’s feet, biting 
his legs gleefully as the man walked 
toward the door. When they reached the 
girl’s home, Martin noticed that there 
were lights in several parts of it. This 
eased his mind, as he thought that he 
would have to arouse the whole family, 
anyhow, in order to gain entrance. 

The girl’s mother, crying inconsol- 
ably and white-faced, opened the door. 

Startled by the mother’s distraught 
condition, Martin inquired, “Why? 
What’s the matter, Mrs. Whitney?” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you came. I tried 
to get you by ’phone a few hours ago, 
but received no answer. Beryl’s lost 
somewhere up in the hills near Tamal- 
pais, Martin. She went to spend the day 
and take dinner with Marian Strong. 
They phoned that she started for home 
in her car a little before dark, and ought 
to have reached here hours ago. Her 
father left with some others to find her, 
but we have had no word since.” 

Fear chilled him with a kind of name- 
less terror. With a cheerfulness that he 
by no means felt, he addressed the girl’s 
mother. “Don’t worry, Mrs. Whitney. 
Lucky and I’ll start out right now and 
find her. With an eery feeling, he 
clasped the woman’s hand assuringly, and 
was on his way with the dog following 
close at his heels. 

Reaching. Mill Valley, he slowly 
drove over the fog-concealed road to 
the Strong’s place. When about half way 
up, he met the others who were search- 
ing for the girl with torchlight in hand. 
Their efforts up to this time having 
proven futile, one of them declared, 
“Guess we'll have to wait till dawn. It’s 
so horribly dark and foggy in these 
mountains.” 

“Suppose you people begin hunting 
from the mountain end of the road to 
the Strong’s, and I begin to search from 
this end. Then we can exchange our 
routes.” 

“Good idea, Connaught. Then we'll 
be sure that it’s done thoroughly.” 

After several hours’ search, they met, 
but nothing of any value was obtained 
from their feverishly ineffective efforts. 
To their repeated suggestions that they 
wait for further search until dawn, 
Martin, running a finger nervously 
round his collar, tipping his hat back 
from his eyes, agreed. “Maybe it is 
fruitless trailing around in the darkness.” 

“Of course it is,” answered the med- 
ical man who had joined the party. 
“You can rest for a short time. Then 
be up by dawn and in trim to really do 
something.” 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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“Ghe Golden Grucible 


By BLAKE ROSS 
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Readers of the Overland Monthly will recall the announcement in our September, 1929, issue, of the winning 
of the first prize in the James D. Phelan History Contest by Blake Ross. $1000 was offered as first prize 
by Hon. James D. Phelan for the best essay on California from 1850 to 1905. There is here- 
with presented the first installment of Mr. Ross’s essay, subsequent issues to carry the 
remainder. Later the entire article will appear in book form.—The Editor. 


HE HISTORY of American California 

has a threefold significance. It has signifi- 
cance for the Californian because it tells him 
something of his past; for the American because 
it reveals the process by which a frontier com- 
munity grew from chaotic beginnings into an 
American state; for the historian because it epi- 
tomizes the history of the race. 


The Californian may bask pridefully and 
with reason in the reflected glory of his prede- 
cessors, and perhaps thereby increase a little his 
own stature, but the historian is not so much 
concerned with the exploits of provincial heroes. 
He sees them only as individual manifestations 
of the whole process of history. 


The American takes proper pride in viewing 
the State’s development as a typical example of 
the American spirit working to transform a 
frontier of the pioneer into an integral part of 
the whole nation. The historian and philoso- 
pher, with wider vision, sees that California’s 
history is of universal rather than local or 
national significance. His view comprehends the 
history as a whole. He sees almost before his 
eyes a recapitulation of the universal processes 
of history that have brought us from primitive 
beginnings to the complex civilization of our 
own day. 

Before him in rapid review pass the successive 
stages of the social evolution of mankind. Be- 
ginning with the free and nomadic life of the 
individual hunter it progresses through the fol- 
lowing stages of racial development: The migra- 
tion of a people; the invasion of an alien land 
and the conquest of its inhabitants; the estab- 
lishment of a pastoral and agricultural way of 
life momentarily interrupted by the miner and 
then reestablished as the basic economy of the 


State; the setting up of government; the growth 
of trade and commerce and the consequent 
reaching out for social and economic contacts 
with other states; and a temporary rounding out 
of the process by the introduction of machine 
technology. 

Coincident with this economic growth may 
be seen a corresponding development of social 
institutions. Old habits of life are modified: to 
suit the new environment. New problems bring 
forth new ideas. New social and economic needs 
bring forth new patterns of behavior.: Political 
concepts change with changed conditions. Law 
itself proves far less than immutable. Individual 
activities imposed by the necessities of everyday 
life grow into social habits, which in turn by the 
sanction of common usage are elevated at last 
into the authority of written law. 


One sees that the historical process is as com- 
plex as life itself. It is the sum total of all the 
social, economic, and political process through 
which we have come out of the past into the 
present. In the development of American Cali- 
fornia one sees that process in operation. It can 
be studied as it manifests itself in the activities 
of the men who lived and worked in the Cali- 
fornian past. We have a record of their accom- 
plishments and we know something of their 
failures. If we do not always know the motives 
for their actions we nevertheless can frequently 
discern the consequences thereof. The events 
recorded in their history help us to a better 
comprehension of the historical development of 
California as an American state—that complex 
process through which an uncoordinated group 
of individuals became in the course of time a 
community of human lives which by the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century had brought 
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California close to the fulfillment of its destiny: 
social and economic union with the rest of the 
American Commonwealth. 

In the wide retrospective survey afforded us 
by these records of the past, we see that the 
forces leading toward this final integration of 
American California had their origin far back 
in time. A century before the Pacific Railroad 
closed the frontier period in California, forces 
were in motion which were to draw California 
out of Mexican control and into American. 
Events of widely different origin, and contem- 
poraneously unrelated, developed consequences 
and ramifications which prepared the way and 
set the stage for the American acquisition of 


California. 
* * * 


Pontiac in the spring of 1769 was dead in 
St. Louis with a hatchet in his brain. Pontiac 
was dead, who had been the Indian leader of a 
futile uprising against white invaders of the 
Ohio Valley. . . . Fifteen hundred miles to the 
west, Padre Junipero Serra was toiling up the 
long peninsula of Baja California. He came at 
last to the bay of San Diego. Two hundred and 
twenty-seven years earlier, the California In- 
dians had seen Cabrillo set foot on their shores 
to claim their land for his King. Now Serra had 
come to claim their souls for his God. 

Six years later the shot heard ’round the 
world roused no echo in California. No alien 
sound could disturb its quiet. California was a 
dream at the close of the long Spanish day—a 
last effort to extend the Spanish frontier in the 
New World. Especially, California was Serra’s 
dream. A few more hours would see its end: 
how few, Serra did not know as he labored at 
Carmel and dreamed within his dream of the 
new mission to be established the following year 
on the western shore of the bay of St. Francis. 

Less than three months after the declaration 
of American independence the Spanish flag 
floated for the first time over the new presidio 
at San Francisco. That same year, while Serra 
built in California and redcoat and rebel fought 
in the East, Captain Cook’s two vessels left 
harbor at Plymouth, England. Reaching Nootka 
Sound after a prolonged stay among the islands 
of the South Sea, they found the Alaskan Indi- 
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ans eager to trade with them. A few trivial 
articles were bartered by the English, for a 
variety of rich furs. From this unpremeditated 
beginning sprang up the important Northwest 
fur trade, which first brought American trading 
interests to the coast of California. 

A few more years went by. Indian neophytes 
in California bent to their tasks within the walls 
of eight missions and in 1784 Serra was as dead 
as Pontiac. . . . Two thousand miles eastward, 
the people of the United States of America, 
hardly yet conscious of their new freedom, 
turned their faces toward the West. They re- 
membered Ohio and the Tennessee country, 
and already they were following the trails of 
Clark and Boone. . . . On the other side of the 
world, at the port of entry for Canton, a Yankee 
supercargo from Boston sold his vessels’ freight 
and opened for New England commerce the 
rich Chinese trade that was to send the Ameri- 
can flag over the waters of two oceans. 

It was not long thereafter that the first Amer- 
ican to set foot on Californian soil arrived at 
Monterey. The mark of death was on him, how- 
ever, and though his presence foretold the 
inevitable end of the Spanish dream there was 
none to read the augury—not even the padres 
who on September 13, 1791, inscribed on the 
pages of the mission register the record of his 
burial. Four years later another American, “‘a 
young man of the Boston nation,” put in his 
appearance at Santa Barbara and expressed a 
desire to become a Christian and a Californian. 
But he was a foreigner. Despite his praiseworthy 
ambitions, the local authorities promptly de- 
ported him. 

The course of history was not to be so lightly 
turned aside. The very next year, 1796, the first 
American ship to touch the coast of California 
dropped anchor beyond the surf at Monterey. 
At the same time, beyond the western horizon, 
foreign merchantmen in the Chinese trade were 
even then turning their prows toward the waters 
of the Pacific Northwest and Russia controlled 
the Alaskan coast and its valuable fur trade. 

The Californians viewed with some concern 
the possible encroachment of the Russians down 
the coast, but in the few and distant sails of 
Yankee merchantmen and fur traders they saw 
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no cause for anxiety. On the contrary, not long 
after the nineteenth century opened they were 
giving occasional if guilty welcome to American 
ships whenever they broke the laws of Spain by 
bringing foreign goods into the Province of 
California. Meanwhile, through the purchase of 
Louisiana, the United States of America crossed 
the barrier of the Mississippi—doubled its area 
and extended its western boundary a thousand 
miles nearer the Pacific. 


The Californians were not alarmed, a year or 
so later, when the Lewis and Clark expedition 
laid down one more thread of American influ- 
ence in the West. They were not interested in 
Captain Shaler’s report in 1808 that in settling 
California, “the Spaniards have removed every 
obstacle out of the way of an invading enemy; 

. they have done everything . . . to render 
California an object worthy the attention of the 
great maritime powers...” Nor were they 
aroused by his opinion that “the conquest of 
this country would be absolutely nothing; it 
would fall without an effort to the most incon- 
siderable force.’”’ These events awakened no 
apprehension in California, since Californians 
knew nothing at all about them. 


Despite the infrequent (and illegal) arrival 
of some fur trader, merchantman, or whaler, 
the province of California in the early years of 
this century was still a world apart. Serra was 
dead, but his successors had inherited his dream 
and were carrying on his work. If the dream 
was fading a little before the advance of material 
prosperity, the work nevertheless was going 
steadily forward. By 1820 thousands of Indian 
converts were laboring in the workrooms, fields, 
and orchards of twenty missions. Except for a 
few Russian colonists far north on the Califor- 
nian coast, no tangible evidence of foreign 
aggression had yet appeared. Within the prov- 
ince, only thirteen foreigners were recorded, and 
of these, only three were Americans. 


So when the year 1822 brought Mexican 
independence, most Californians felt that the 
loss of the Spanish flag was more than compen- 
sated for by the removal of the trade restrictions 
that had prevented the economic development 
of the province. In this year they welcomed the 
establishment of branch offices in Monterey of 
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an English and an American firm, both of which 
had been attracted by the commercial possibili- 
ties of the hides and tallow produced from the 
mission herds. 


While the ‘Boston ships” were carrying Cali- 
fornia’s leather to the shoe manufacturers of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and her name 
to all the East, the Californians were still turning 
their gaze suspiciously toward the north, where 
the Russians in 1812 had established a fort and 
trading post on Bodega Bay. The Californians 
could not see the ramparts of the Sierra toward 
the East, where the American tide already had 
overflowed the western shores of the Mississippi. 
They could not see the small band of colonists 
that were following Stephen Austin and the 
frontiersmen into Texas. Even if they could 
have seen, they would have watched with com- 
placent unconcern over the thousand miles of 
mountains and desert that lay between... . 
Above all, they could not see the American 
trappers who were hunting the beaver along all 
the rivers of the north and west. 


These trappers, outriders of the pioneer ad- 
vance, forerunners of the frontier, slipped 
silently along Indians trails and up the banks of 
lonely rivers where the old quiet was disturbed 
for the first time by the crack of their long rifles. 
They followed Lewis and Clark and explored 
further the Northwest and the Oregon country. 
They penetrated the Southwest and prepared 
the way for caravans over the trail from Mis- 
souri to Santa Fe. They followed western 
streams to their headwaters in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and went over them, always toward the 
West. Once beyond the Rockies, they found 
themselves in an unknown desolation, the Great 
Basin, a waste of desert, rock, and gray sage- 
brush, criss-crossed by many mountains and few 
rivers. 

One of these rivers flowed south and west. In 
1826 a small band of American trappers made 
their way down this river to its junction with a 
still grander stream. They followed the Colorado 
southwestward until they left its rocky banks 
and struck off across the desert, going toward 
the West. Through sand and scattered clumps 
of sagebrush and cacti they picked their way 
until they came once more to mountains. They 
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found a pass and broached the last barrier be- 
tween them and the brown and gold valley that 
lay outspread below them. Through the Novem- 
ber haze that laid purple shadows in the distant 
canons and mingled with the golden glow of 
grain fields they saw the softened outlines of a 
little group of mission buildings lying in the 
valley before them. They approached the build- 
ings and were greeted by grey-gowned Padre 
Sanchez, of the San Gabriel mission. He gave 
them a generous welcome, not quite realizing 
that in the person of Jedediah Smith, their 
leader, the ‘Manifest Destiny” of the United 
States had crossed California’s last defense. 

On all sides the net of American influence 
was closing in on California. Off her coast, 
Yankee ships left foaming wakes that shone 
white for a moment and were gone—but in the 
wet, dark shadows of their hulls they laid down 
lines of subtle force which were eventually to 
draw California into the American Union. The 
shadow of their flags fell on water and the waves 
were restless. A few more years and that shadow 
found the certain land. 

While events marched thus inexorably upon 
California, internal forces of dissolution were 
at work to reinforce the social and economic 
advance of American interest and American 
purpose. Secularization of the missions came in 
1834. Civil authorities assumed control of ail 
the mission holdings. The lands were sold or 
leased; the mission herds were sold, stolen, or 
killed; and the Indian neophytes forsook the 
solace of Christianity for the peace of their 
native hills. Serra’s dream was ended. The Cali- 
fornian world was near to breaking up, to be 
held together for only a few more years by 
Governor Alvarado’s strong hand. 

But Alvarado was striving against fate. The 
very year he assumed control in California, Sam 
Houston at San Jacinto broke Mexico’s failing 
hold on Texas. In so doing he but accelerated 
the already swift march of events toward Cali- 
fornia, lying between Sierra and the sea, last 
refuge of an old world dying. 


This was in 1836. By this time a small num- 
ber of Americans were living in California. 
Some of them were hunters turned pioneer in 
the sparsely settled valleys. A few were wander- 
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ing up and down the country, turning their 
hands to the needs of the moment. Others were 
come to try their fortunes in such commerce as 
the province supported—“‘but whether the for- 
eigners blew in from the sea or drifted across 
the sand, those who remained became to all 
intents and purposes, as the hijos del pais” — 
sons of the country. They were assimilated by 
the Californians and lived their life. 

It was soon over. California even in those 
days was a potent name throughout the East. 
All maritime and commercial New England 
knew it. Readers throughout the nation saw it 
in ‘Two Years Before the Mast.”” Newspapers 
carried it linked with the name of Oregon. It 
had been sounded within the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. There was a certain magic in its sylla- 
bles, and pioneers on the western prairies were 
restless. 

In May, 1841, sixty-nine emigrants left the 
Missouri frontier, knowing that they were going 
to California, and knowing only that California 
lay west. On the fourth of the following Novem- 
ber, John Bidwell arrived with his little party at 
an American ranch near the foot of Mount 
Diablo. At last and inevitably the American 
frontier had reached California. 

The American flag followed with synchro- 
nous precision, and came, logically enough, 
from the sea, where that flag had: been seen so 
often before from the Californian coast. Before 
Bidwell had spent his first year in the Province, 
an American commodore in Peru, misled by 
ambiguous dispatches and under the mistaken 
impression that Mexico and his country were at 
war, set sail with all speed for California. He 
feared that his British rivals in the Pacific might 
reach and occupy the Province before he could 
do so himself. Entering Monterey harbor and 
seeing no sign of British warships he promptly 
demanded the surrender of Monterey, a demand 
that was as promptly complied with. The Com- 
modore ran up the American flag over the 
bewildered city. The next day he pulled it down 
again. 

Yet Commodore Jones made no essential 
mistake. His actions were merely a bit prema- 
ture. In California, American immigrants con- 
tinued to defy the law by illegally entering 
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foreign territory. In Texas, the Republic throve 
mightily, and was annexed to the United States 
in 1845. The following year, while an ambitious 
band of American patriots “captured” the ham- 
let of Sonoma north of the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, the United States and Mexico fought to 
defend their national honors. Then over Mon- 
terey the Stars and Stripes fluttered proudly— 
and now permanently. 

California was ceded to the United States 
when the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo brought 
formal peace on the second of February, 1848. 
Nine days before this, Sutter’s hired man made 
his famous discovery, and American immigra- 
tion, that had been trickling into California for 
seven years, became almost over night a flood. 
In its torrential course it agitated the nation 
from one end to the other, and drew into its 
main current tributary streams from every state 
in the Union. The rest of the world was almost 
as profoundly affected by the golden spell. Cali- 
fornia, long a name only, had become again a 
symbol. 

Its glittering promise raised the hope of every 
man who wanted another chance at Fortune’s 
wheel. And who did not? A hundred thousand 
set out for California in ’49. Most of them got 
there—around the Horn, through the pestilen- 
tial swamps of the Isthmus, across the deserts 
of New Mexico and the Colorado, over the 
Rockies and down the arid slopes of the Great 
Basin. But the majority of the American Argo- 
nauts came overland. It was a march. Slow 
hcoves of oxen cut the prairie turf. Great wheels 
turned endlessly toward the west. Fifty thousand 
Americans marching beside their oxen and their 
wagons carried their aureate hopes along the 
muddy Platte, up the prairie highlands to the 
Rockies, over them and down into the dry deso- 
lation of the Great Basin. They passed Salt Lake 
and with the weariness of months upon their 
shoulders, worked their various ways across the 
rock and sand. Deprivation walked with them. 
Starvation, thirst, and exhaustion followed. 
Death Valley got its name. 


Yet most endured. Such is the power of a 
symbol. In a few short months it accomplished 
what Imperial Spain had been unable to do in 
three centuries. It populated California. It 
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brought into the land a hundred thousand 
young and eager men, obsessed with the lust for 
gain and perhaps a little mad, but quite able to 
move mountains and build a State. 

In the Autumn of 1850 California was ad- 
mitted into the American Union as a free state. 
The long march of years was nearly over. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of white men had trampled 
Pontiac’s unconsidered grave, always marching 
toward the West. They moved in unsuspecting 
unison with the processes of fate. When Presi- 
dent Fillmore traced his signature to the bill of 
admission, he merely gave official sanction to an 
inevitable consequence of a process begun indef- 
initely in the past and continuing indefinitely 


into the future. 
* * * 


California in 1850 was a state merely by 
virtue of an act of Congress. It was far from 
being a state in the widest sense of the term. It 
was unformed as a whole. There was little social 
or economic coherence among its various ele- 
ments. Its population was a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of all types and nationalities. Although it 
had geographical form and political reality, 
socially and economically California was an 
abstraction—a whirling confusion of conflicting 
forces centering on a promise of things yet to 
be rather than on things already existent. Before 
California could attain final structure as a state, 
the economic, social, and political elements of 
its whole life needed to be resolved from the 
confusion of 1850 into the balanced order of 
a half-century later. 


Such a transformation was soon effected. It 
was an amazing phenomenon. As the march of 
events that brought California into the Union 
revealed the historical process in its more 
obvious aspects, so the internal development of 
California during the first half-century of State- 
hood disclosed the workings of that process in 
subtle detail. One sees social order and economic 
stability growing out of primary confusion. The 
process is complex, and its intricacies and rami- 
fications are without end; yet its main phases 
may be described and analyzed by dividing the 
factors of this gradual evolution into two gen- 
eral categories: those furthering the growth of 
order and unity, and those resisting or opposing 
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it. Therefore in studying the progress of Cali- 
fornia during this period, events must be evalu- 
ated according to their effectiveness in advanc- 
ing or retarding the final integration of the 
State. Local events, however interesting in 
themselves, must be disregarded except as they 
affect the development of the State as a whole. 

In 1850, however, California was by no 
means a whole. It was unorganized and inco- 
herent. It is true that it had a certain political 
unity, and an organic law provided by the State 
constitution of 1849. The machinery of govern- 
ment was already set up, though it would be 
some time before it would function smoothly— 
or honestly. In addition to this kind of political 
unity, the State possessed physical form. It was 
a geographical whole, carved out of the Mexi- 
can cession of 1848. Its boundaries were fixed, 
enclosing a million acres of valley, desert, and 
mountain, with a coast line that curved a thou- 
sand miles from the Oregon line to the Silver 
Strand at Coronado. Yet these two things, the 
one physical and the other political, provided 
the merest outline for the complex pattern of 
communal life that was to develop so quickly. 
Within this bare outline, all the elements of the 
future commonwealth were unorganized, obs- 
cure. inchoate. 

Consider the social geography. In the first 
year of Statehood virtually all the population of 
California was divided into three separate sec- 
tions. From San Jose and southward down the 
coast from Monterey to San Diego, some ten 
thousand native Californians and naturalized 
foreigners lived in the settlements of the old 
‘regime. San Francisco, at the northernmost 
point of this coastal division, was in effect an 
independent principality, holding economic 
sway by the Golden Gate. There, twenty or 
thirty thousand restless atoms of human energy 
whirled about in clouds of sand, fog and fren- 
zied activity. 

One hundred miles east of San Francisco lay 
the third center of population, the gold mining 
districts in the ravines and gulches seaming the 
western slopes of the Sierra. With the exception 
of the Trinity River region in the north, inhab- 
ited by some two thousand gold seekers, the 
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important mining activity of the State was car- 
ried on in a territory about fifty miles in width 
by two hundred miles in length, from Mariposa 
County northward to the Feather River. Here, 
in an area of less than seven per cent of the 
total area of the State, two-thirds of all the 
people in California were grubbing in the earth. 

Besides this geographical division, there was 
a corresponding lack of unity in the social 
structure. Three main classes of the population 
might have been discerned. First, but few in 
number and utterly unimportant from the 
Americans’ point of view, were the ten or 
twelve thousand native Californians. These were 
the descendants of the original Spanish and 
Mexican stock. With them, and living their life 
in town or rancho, were a few foreigners who 
had become naturalized citizens of California 
before ’46. In the second class, and perhaps 
even less in number, were the Americans of 
pioneer stock who had come into California 
during the decade preceding the gold rush. 
They had come for the sole purpose of taking 
up new land and had settled mostly in the valleys 
north of San Francisco Bay, or inland within 
the Sacramento Valley. They had temporarily 
deserted their holdings after the discovery of 
gold, when most of them joined the rush to the 
mines. Finally, and greatly outnumbering all 
these others, was the heterogeneous mob that 
had come primarily as a consequence of the 
gold discovery. Over one hundred thousand 
came in 1849 and the first part of 1850. Of 
these, over half were native Americans, the 
majority of them being from the mid-western 
frontiers. It is well known, also, that the older 
communities of the East were well represented 
by men from all the walks of life. In addition 
to these Americans, there was an amazing num- 
ber of foreigners among the gold-seekers. Ten 
years later, one might have seen two foreign- 
born men for every three Americans, and there 
seems to be no reason for doubting that the 
ratio was nearly as high during the first years of 
the decade. This great proportion of foreigners 
was an important factor in determining the 
social consciousness of the new State. 

(Continued in Next Issue) 
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CLARENCE URMY, THE CALIFORNIA 
TROUBADOUR 

te’ | ‘we Poer’s Lute, placed in his hands 
at birth, 

Is tuned to overtones unknown to earth, 

Tunes that take wing from deftly fingered 
frets. 

As perfume steals from bed of violets. 


He wakes with magic touch his instrument 

To heavenly harmonies, rapt, eloquent, 

Dream-haunted strings that bear from far- 
off spheres. 

Strange chords too glad for smiles, too sad 
for tears.” 


The five stanzas of Clarence Urmy’s poem, 
The Poet and His Lute” show the power of 
the authentic poet. It was a favorite theme of 
the California troubadour, in the carefully 
finished poems that appeared in the Atlantic 
and other magazines and in papers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. One summer in 
New York he sold one hundred poems. He 
was asked to write the Phi Beta Kappa poem 
for Stanford University, he won a prize 
offered by the San Francisco Chronicle for 
a poem on peace with a chant royale. He 
taught music. He wrote poetry. Like Sidney 
Lanier he carried the harmonies of the one 
into the cadences of the other. 

Clarence Urmy was born on Rincon Hill 
in San Francisco. His father and his maternal 
grandfather were both clergymen of the 
earlier California day. His grandfather, 
Doctor Thomas, and General Canby were 
killed by Captain Jack while trying to make 
peace with the Modoc Indians. Utterly fear- 
less, Doctor Thomas insisted on going un- 
armed to the meeting with the Indians. To 
the grandson of such a man, singing more 
than thirty years later his chant royale, 
Peace was no empty word. 

Besides his published volumes, “A Rosary 
of Rhyme,” Winterburn, 1884, “A Vintage 
of Verse,” Doxey, 1897, and “A California 
Troubadour,’ Robertson, 1912, Clarence 
Urmy left two manuscript volumes almost 
ready for the publisher; the uncollected 
verse in various publications has not been 
brought together. 

His sister, Mrs. Frederick H. Seares of 
Pasadena, former editor and publisher of 
California Southland and now connected with 
Art and Architecture, with which Southland 
was recently merged, is planning a collection 
of her brother’s poems. Mrs. Seares will be 
grateful to anyone having letters from Mr. 
Urmy or clippings of his poems, who will 
communicate with her. She may be reached 
at 351 Palmetto Drive, Pasadena. 

Laura Betty Everett. 





ALGAE, APES AND APPLESEEDS—By 


Torrey Connor. Published by League of 
Western Writers, San Francisco. 
HEN TorREY CONNOR, writer of poetry 
and prose, friend of authors, counselor 
of the California Writers’ Club, puts out 
a small edition of collected poems, designed 
for her family and immediate friends, there 
is many a request at the bookstores, “Can't 
you get me a copy of Torrey Connor’s new 
book ?” 

The separate poems, more than 50 of 
them, including half a dozen quatrains and 
two brief pointed dialogues, are to be found 
in the files of Life, Munsey’s Sunset, Over- 
land, University of California Chronicle, 
Lyric West, New York Times, The Midland, 
American Poetry Magazine, Good House- 
keeping, Harper’s Bazaar and other publi- 
cations. Several have appeared in antholo- 
gies. Two or three are from The Silhouette, 
Mrs. Connor’s brilliant little magazine whose 
publication was cut short by the World War. 

The poems, taken either separately or 
collectively, are characterized by an aware- 
ness of beauty, by a wholesome philosophy 
of life, and by competent workmanship. 
“The City’s Processional” from Overland 
Monthly and “Daffodils” from Harper’s 
Bazar might have come from one of the 
most successful collections of new verse. 
“The Wandering Heart,” from the Univer- 
sity of California Chronicle, will appeal to 
many a reader, with its exquisite expression 
of the longing to know the far places of 
the world. “Men Call It Fate,” from the 
New England Magazine is a dramatic pres- 
entation in three short stanzas of a world- 
old problem. One of the poems that one may 
read many times and return to until it be- 
comes a possession is “Neighbors,” which 
appeared recently on an attractive calendar. 
It contains this lovely tribute to age: 

“The years have left her very sweet and 
wise, 

Yet life holds nothing from her dimming 
eyes.” 

“Tribute to a Poet” from the Silhouette, 
initialed “C. K.” is presumably addressed 
to Charles Keeler, whose “message wings 
to hearts in lonely places.” It was evidently 
written at the time of the publication of 
his “Sequoia Sonnets”: 

“With him we tread Sequoia’s 
aisles.” 

It is, however, hardly fair to quote only 
separate lines. A distinction of Torrey Con- 
nor’s writing is her workmanship, the even 
quality, the evidence of what Horace called, 
“the hard work of the file,” but “hard writ- 
ing makes easy reading,” and her poems or 
prose are easy to read. The poem, “Words,” 
will be read many times, not because the 


sacred 
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meaning is needlessly obscure, but because 
it requires the experience of seeking “the 
hour articulate.” 

Torrey Connor’s appreciation of the in- 
herent poetic qualities of Spanish influence 
in the South-West shows in The Old Casa, 
in La Cigale, and in several of the poems 
on the old Missions. 

May we have other volumes from her pen 
and many other publications as worthy as 
this from the League of Western Writers 


Laura Beri Everett. 


THIS MODERN VERSE 
A Review sy Harry Noyes Pratt 

CHILDREN OF FIRE AND SHADOW— 
By Lucia Trent. Robert Packard & Co., 
Chicago. $2.00. 

LANTERNS OF THE BLUE—By John D. 
Walsh, S. J., St. Joseph’s Rectory, San 
Jose. $1.25. 

HIS IS the age of poetry. Whether it 

be a “golden age” is for those who come 
after us to say; but certainly never before 
has so much of verse seen production. Not 
that all of it is poetry; not that any creat 
quantity of it is likely to survive the pages 
of the ephemeral poetry magazines on whose 
scant pages it appears; and yet a surpris- 
ing amount of it ranks not unfavorably 
with the product of the poet mass of the past 
one hundred years. 


When it is considered that but a small 
percentage of the verse written ever attains 
to print, and considers in that connection the 
number of poetry journals which arise, exist 
their destined time, and give way to yet 
other poetry periodicals, it is evident that 
the poetic urge is strong and universal. 


And what a debt is owed to these strug- 
gling journals! If the verse published by 
them—some of them—is culled from the best 
of that submitted, these ardent editors are 
to be credited with protecting the reading 
public from an infliction scarcely less deadly 
than a swarm of grasshoppers. Still, even 
the poorest of the aspiring lyricists may find 
a friendly newspaper corner. It is an encour- 
agement which might well be prohibited by 
law. It do not know why a dreamy-eyed 
versifier should be allowed to practice upon 
the nerves of his public without due prepara- 
tion. The dentist is forced to undergo a 
long period of training. He learns the in- 
tricate anatomy of his art through a tedious 
time of preparation. I suggest that the 
would-be poet might well have to undergo 
a prescribed course of training—probably 
it would be wise to set it at twice the time 
which entitles the dentist to operate upon 
the nerves of his patients—before he would 
be allowed to attempt publication. There 
should be a Board of Poetry Examiners 
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which should have the power to deny a 
license to publish—this to guard the public 
against the bringing forth of privately 
printed volumes of little worth, and less; 
, though scarce one of the many books of 
poetry but is paid for by the author, what- 
ever the publisher’s imprint. Doubtless a 
wholly impracticable scheme; one of those 
“ought-to-have-a law” things which never 
get beyond the mere suggestion. 

I have before me now three recently 
issued volumes of verse. I am discussing 
them together not because they in any way 
belong together or parallel each other in 
spirit or in form; largely because they 
happen upon my desk at the same time. 
But they do constitute a most interesting 
triangle; a striking illustration of the va- 
riety of expression which is the contempor- 
ary writer’s. 

One is a little thin volume printed by the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin Press; “The Golden 
Shower,” by Maurice Hill. The young poet 
is filled with all that enthusiasm which the 
first sight of “The Islands” brings, and he 
has voiced it within these covers with all 
the sincerity of his being, and at length. 
Sometime, if he continues his efforts along 
poetic lines, he will begin to see beneath 
the thousand prettinesses of nature and 
voice those underlying rhythms which alone 
are poetry. But it is pleasant verse, and 
will find cordial reception by the myriad 
thousands who know and love the beauty of 
Hawaii. 

Then there is a collection of verse of a 
very different type. Father John D. Walsh 
is an older man. He has attained to that 
age when it is the wheels of the clock rather 
than its face which interest him. By virtue 
of his calling he is a philosopher, hence his 
poetic utterance strikes a different vein, with 
a strong religious note. His rhythms are 
those of the older school—and who shall 
say that the measures of Moore, Tennyson 
and other masters of their time are not 
worthy models! Long poems of noble mea- 
sure, most of these. Here is a briefer lyric 
which not unworthily displays the writer’s 
skill: 


SLANDER’S DART 


A witless youth—the tale is told— 
Shattered a priceless vase of gold 
While striking at a gentle fly 

That sported round it blamelessly. 


Thus oft the spiteful envious wight, 
Whose vengeful heart is black as night, 
Would fain his neighbor’s fame dethrone 
But soon or late destroys his own; 

For boomerang-like vile slander’s dart 
Returns to seek its owner’s heart. 


But the victim ’neath the chastening rod 
Grows nobler, dearer to his God. 

The third volume of this triumvirate of 
strangely contrasting kind is that new book 
of Lucia Trent’s: “Children of Fire and 
Shadow.” If I am not prepared to follow 
other cities in their statements that in Lucia 
Trent is America’s greatest lyric singer of 
the present day, I am quite ready to ac- 
claim the lovely artistry of her expression. 
She is mistress of the singing line, a lyric 
quality which is a gift given of the gods 
and never to be acquired. She has, too, that 
splendid quality of brevity; condensing into 
a dozen lines or less that upon which too 
many a poet would expend half his vocab- 
ulary. 

There will be those who will decry the 
substance of no few of these lyrics. It is 
the frank expression of that modernity 


which has few reticences. If I say that 
there are a few poems here which might 
better have been omitted, it is not because 
of any Victorian attitude, nor because my 
sensibilities have been shocked. I am _ not, 
I hope, a prude. Yet, since the attitude of 
the mass is what it is; since the curbstone 
sitters along Main Street are so avid for 
the breeze which lifts the skirt of the pas- 
serby; I cannot help but feel that there are 
utterances, however lovely, which might 
best be written for and retained by those 
for whom they were written. Why admit 
this tobacco-spitting gentry whose conversa- 
tion whispers from behind shielding hands 
entrance upon the most sacred experiences 
of life? Why make of marriage and its 
relations a penny peep-show? Doubtless an 
old-fashioned notion of mine; yet, I sus- 
pect, beginning to be shared by no few of 
American readers—and poets as well. 

Nor am I to be thought to take exception 
to so lovely an expression as this, titled— 
perhaps crudely—“In a Maternity Ward.” 


We have loved in laughter, loved in pain, 

And bent the flower of passion to our will, 

Watching the stars take anchor in the sky, 

The young moon saddle the gaunt, black 
hill. 


But I have never loved you more than now 
In this bare room, immaculate and white, 
Now that I am the mother of your child. 
This is a holy night. 


And here is an expression so strong, so 
bitterly sincere, as to make one forget a 
title which, however expressive, is unneces- 
sarily unpoetic. 

Who brought you through the gruelling 
gates of birth? 


A father’s passion, ancient as the earth, 

A mother, trapped and tangled in life’s 
mesh 

Who but to live gave up her unplowed flesh 

To foul-mouthed, plundering men that fed 

Upon her beauty to be comforted, 

And left pollution in the virgin spring 

Where they quenched their thirst, adven- 
turing. 

So in the squalid wake of passion’s rage, 

Poor brat, you claim a bitter heritage! 


Yet I think if the expression of this lyric 
lives—and live it will!—it will be because 
rather of such brief expressions as this, 
haunting in its loveliness. 


BY THE STIR OF YOUR LIPS 

My body can ache to my finger-tips 

But I shall be healed by the stir of your 
lips; 


And I can be broken in mind and soul 

But the strength of your arms can make 
me whole. 

You can draw from me a cloud of grief 

As sun draws dew from a maple leaf. 





How the Great Ones Did It 
= By Laura BELL Everett e 
A glimpse into Methods of plot-making 
from “The Heart of Hawthorne’s Journals” 

EWSPAPERS, new magazines, yes, but 

let not the writer who is seriously 
seeking to perfect himself neglect opportuni- 
ties to study the methods of the great. “The 
Heart of Hawthorne’s Journals,” edited by 
Newton Arvin, opens to the reader the in- 
ception of the plots of much that Hawthorne 
wrote. 
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“Men and women no less than inanimate 
nature . . . dramatic conceptions, the fruit 
of imaginative revery,” these, the editor 
tells us “are the central substance of Haw- 
thorne’s journals.” “Hints for characters” 
are found throughout his daily notes. 


“No individuals were sufficiently humble 
to merit his indifference or sufficiently com- 
monplace to escape his analysis. If he had 
a predilection here, it was for men and 
women on the edge. of things, outcasts, 
‘wrecks,’ people who had somehow failed 
to swing in to the general march of life, 
or had somehow fallen out of it ... In 
Salem, it was the old apple-dealer in the 
railway station (‘Mosses from an Old 
Manse’) . . . and observe what happened 
to the beautiful Jewess at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner in London, when she turned up as 
Miriam in “The Marble Faun.’” 

Page after page gives suggestions for 
stories, one out of five or six, perhaps; here 
is one that seems not to have been worked 
out: 

“A rich man left by his will his mansion 
and estate to a poor couple. They remove 
into it, and find there a darksome servant 
whom they are forbidden by the will to 
turn away. He becomes a torment to them; 
and, in the finale, he turns out to be the 
former master of the estate.” 

Another: 

“An old looking glass. Somebody finds out 
the secret of making all the images that 
have been reflected in it pass back again 
across its surface.” 

And this with its innumerable possibili- 
ties: 

“A story to show how we are all wronged 
and wrongers and avenge one another.” 

“The popularity of criminal trials” of 
which Hawthorne writes in 1836 could well 
be a century later: 

“There is evil in every human heart, 
which may remain latent, perhaps, through 
the whole of life; but circumstances may 
rouse it to activity. To imagine such cir- 
cumstances. A woman, tempted to be false 
to her husband, apparently through whim 
—or a young man to feel an_ instinctive 
thirst for blood, and to commit murder. 
This appetite may be traced in the popu- 
larity of criminal trials. The appetite may 
be observed first in a child, and then traced 
upwards, manifesting itself in crimes suited 
to every stage of life’—and now the mur- 


der story! The recent efforts to show the 


most irreproachable person is really the 
murderer, in recent stories, may have other 
explanations than the desire of a student of 
life to show the evil lurking in everyone. 


And here is one that the reader recognizes 
at once as the foundation of one of Haw- 
thorne’s best-known short stories: 


“A person to be in the possession of some- 
thing as perfect as mortal man has a right 
to demand; he tries to make it better, and 
ruins it entirely.” 

—Of course, “The Birthmark!” 

There are a number of germ thoughts 
that were afterward worked out in “The 
Scarlet Letter,” “The Marble Faun,” “The 
House of Seven Gables,” and his short 
stories. The letters quoted are many of 
them of the Brook Farm period and show 
how “The Blithedale Romance” came to be 
written. 

In the three hundred and forty-five pages 
of “The Heart of Hawthorne’s Journals” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1929, 
$3) writers may well seek for inspiration 
—the inspiration of the inward look. 
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How High a Yield 
Ought You to 
Expect? 


EVER was safety, as a cardinal 
principle of investing, a more im- 
portant consideration than it is at 
present. Bankers in practically every 
community are urging their clients and 
depositors to think of safety before 
everything else. The yield a security 
offers—the steady income it produces— 
should be as high, but ONLY as high, 
as is consistent with thorough safety 
of principal. The man or woman with 
money to invest can do nothing wiser 
than to consult a banker, or a high- 
grade investment banker, before buy- 
ing. S. W. STRAUS & CO. have pre- 
pared an interesting easy-to-understand 
booklet “How to Invest Money.” Every 
person seriously concerned in safe- 
guarding his future should own a copy 
of this booklet. It will be sent you 
without charge. 


Ask for Booklet C-1130 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 
Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


ESTABLISHED IN 1882 





The Return of 
the Greeks 


(Continued from Page 71) 
harmonies—rediscovering themselves in 
the dance—this time without musical 
accompaniment; Russian dance art some 
time ago justified its Bolshevik prin- 
ciples, in superb leaps and broad ges- 
tures; all the way through a big, honest 
American? asks what and why. 

For the sake of sanity and future 
American dance art, we beg a reprieve. 
We really do not need to drag through 
all this back-wash of the senses to get 
at what will be the American Idea. 
Here we can reinvoke the Greek example 
with impunity. Any where through a 
thousand years of statuary production, 
from the basis of his Athletic Games, 
you can drop a line down and strike 
the plumb. You will find beauty, mod- 
esty, restraint in his every work of art. 
The unrestraint and vulgarity of some 
of the potters art stands in frank juxta- 
position. When the Greek oversteps he 
frankly puts on tail, horns and joins 
the animal kingdom. He does not deceive 
you by pious and possible analogies of 
good and evil. The stalwart new Amer- 
ican will not be built upon infections 
o'd-world aestheticism. Like the Greek 
we have kept physically honest, our emo- 
tions are largely first-hand and primi- 
tive and should be long and slow in at- 
taining their majority. Our dance should 
not emanate from studio culture alone. 
Again like the Greek it should mix 
with our national courage and history. 
In training youth, we may safely imi- 
tate the Greeks, borrow their themes, 
pantomime—dance with our minds as 
well as with our feet—in other words— 
dance, literature and history, with all 
that it has to offer. This will produce an 
art of the unspoken word as elegant and 
intelligent as language. 


—— 
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“Sunset 
Limited” 


East through 
New Orleans 


Straight across the legend- 
ary Southwest, Spanish be- 
fore it was American... 
through the romantic South 
... to the East. 


The “Sunset Limited,” 
famed round the world, 
directly serves the fashion- 
able desert resorts about 
Palm Springs and Indio, 
the guest ranch country of 
Arizona. 


Go one way, return an- 
other on “Sunset Limited,” 
“Overland Limited” or the 
“Cascade.” Only Southern 
Pacific offers the choice of 
four great routes. 
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Modern American Poetry 
(Continued from Page 76) 


which are more or less contradictory in 
contents to Miss Monroe’s collection, 
we must say that her defense does not 
have the strength to withstand the oppo- 
sition to it which is constantly being 
strengthened. 

The anthology “The Best Poems of 
1925” fails to mention Masters, Lind- 
say, Pound or Oppenheim. Amy Lowell 
has one poem and that is accounted for 
likely, because 1925 was the last year of 
Miss Lowell’s life and it was only 
proper that some of her work should be 
brought to notice. The only other rad- 
ical represented in this anthology. is 
Kreymborg, who has one poem. Here 
we have the newer voices of Bynner, 
Stephen Vincent Binet, Joseph Aus- 
lander and a score of others, the major- 
ity of whom have written in fairly strict 
conventional forms. 

Next we take the “Bookman Anthol- 
ogy of Verse (Second Series)” which 
was published as recently as 1927. Here 
Amy Lowell has one poem. The other 
radicals are not represented. We find 
again the work of Robinson, Frost, Aus- 
lander and others, including William 
Rose Benet a brother to Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet. 

We have, then, taken up five fairly 
recent anthologies of poetry which are 
of recognized importance and value. We 
have found that four of these collec- 
tions give very slight mention to repre- 
sentatives of the new poetry. Further, 
we have found that these four antholo- 
gies stress the sane and conventional 
notes that are becoming more and more 
evident in our modern poetry. We have 
found further, that one anthology of the 
five reviewed favors the radical poets 
. .. the members of the new school; but 
inasmuch as this anthology is edited by 
a representative of the new school we 
cannot consider it as being catholic in 


its inclusiveness, since it, out of loyalty 


to platform, must give magnified recog- 
nition to its own following. The case 
stands four to one against the new, or 
radical poetry. 

Another point worthy of mention in 
regard to the breaking away from the 
recent radicalism in American poetry is 
the poetry of our newer women poets. 
Who, after reading Sara ‘Teasdale’s 
“Flame and Shadow,” or Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay’s “Buck in the Snow,” 
would question for a moment that these 
two women poets are strictly conserva- 
tive? Here is poetry of a lyrical quality 
which absolutely shames the harshness 
so evident in the new poetry. Here is 
not the robustness or the masculinity of 


Amy Lowell; here are the tender and 
musical renditions of truly feminine 
hearts. The present popularity of Teas- 
dale and Millay is another blow to the 
new poetry. 

- Another touchstone of the decline of 
the new poetry is to be found in the 
articles and statements of present day 
critics, and in the changing policies of 
editors of poetry magazines. 

John Farrar in his preface to “The 
Bookman Anthology” says in part: 
“There has come a change in the man- 
ners and customs of American poetry. 
The poetic scene has lost fire . . . we are 
enjoying the summer solstice of Ameri- 
can poetry. Poetry has lost its ballyhoo 
and is becoming unthinkably shy; it has 
gained in scope and solidity; and it is 
steadily and surely coming into its own.” 

Stanton A. Coblentz in his introduc- 
tion to “Modern American Lyrics” 
makes the statement: “Modernistic 
work (in poetry) cannot last ... . it 
lacks the appeal of lyrical work.” 

L. A. G. Strong in his “Best Poems 
of 1925” states: “Poetry is concerned 
mostly with the direct personal relation- 
ship of one human being to another.” 

Braithwaite in his 1928 Anthology 
says of the current production of po- 
etry: “It does not run into two or three 
typical forms and tendencies; definite 
schools and theories seem to have been 
abandoned, and the newer poets are 
striking out on the more solid ground 
and satisfactory freedom of individu- 
ality.” 

It is encouraging also to note that 
practically all of ‘the more prominent 
poetry magazines are beginning to stress 
lyrical and are favoring, or at least giv- 
ing a majority of space to, the older 
conventional forms of poetry . .. even 
Poetry, the supposed stronghold of the 
radicals, gives more and more space to 
the conservatives as time goes on. 

In view of the facts herein presented 
it seems but proper to conclude that 
modern American poetry is gradually 
moving towards a conservative policy. 
The day of the radical poetry is passed 
or is rapidly passing. There has been 
assimilation of some elements of the rad- 
ical wing and in consequence we can 
expect in our poetry of today and to- 
morrow a directness cf diction that is 
simple, a concentration of thought that 
is. enjoyable, and a larger range of sub- 
ject matter than was evident prior to 
the revolt of 1912. These three things 
have been contributed to our modern 
American poetry by the school of the 
“new poetry.” But the form of modern 
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American poetry will become and re- 
main primarily and largely lyrical; the 
older rhythms rather than the newer 
ones are being and will be stressed; and 
considerable attention will be devoted to 
the technique of form as such; in keep- 
ing with this latter there will be a 
grand return to the sonnet, the quat- 
rain and even to the ballad and the 
couplet. The radical forms advocated by 
the new poetry will be most evident by 
their absence. 

When our American poetry has 
reached the last stage of its metamor- 
phosis it will be a poetry that is classical 
in form and romantic in content. 
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_ The Seventh Sense 


(Continued from Page 80) 


“I know, but I couldn’t possibly rest 
and think that the poor girl may be 
needing my help.” 

“Better be in shape, I tell you, when 
it’s possible to do some good,” calmly 
reiterated the medical man. 

Martin appeared to be won over by 
the suggestion. The dog Lucky appeared 
unwilling to cease his efforts and started 
off alone on a path in the darkness. 
Coming back, he pulled at the man’s 
trousers as if anxious to make him de- 
sist from agreeing with the others. 
“You won’t give up, will you, Lucky?” 
he wistfully remarked. Through Mar- 
tin’s mind flashed Beryl’s remarks re- 
garding a sixth sense. Swayed by the 
girl’s earnest notions regarding this psy- 
chic influence, he decided not to abide 
by the decisions of the others, but fol- 
low the dog. 

Giving the dog “his head,” they start- 
ed out into the mountain darkness, Mar- 
tin used his powerful searchlight while 
he followed the dog through the blanket 
of fog, as it made its way down the 
thickly wooded steep side of the road 
almost to the creek bottom. 

Their efforts seemed to be unavailing. 
Suddenly Lucky was lost in the dark- 
ness. Coming back out of the edge of 
nothingness seemingly, the animal barked 
frantically. The dog had found some- 
thing. Martin knew this by the way it 
sniffed at him, as if expecting words of 
commendation. The dog wanted him to 
follow him also. Doing so, he found that 
it had discovered newly broken earth at 
the edge of the highway. Continuing 
down from this spot over the shrubbery, 
hidden under a heap of thick brush, they 
espied the girl partially pinned under 
her wrecked car. Apparently the car had 
crashed over the fog-concealed edge of 
the road, from which the decline 
dropped down seventy-five feet below. 

Rushing down to Beryl, he found her 
partially trapped under the body of the 
car. His first instinct was to feel whe- 
ther she was alive. Trembling, he made 
frantic efforts to free her. His hands 
were clumsy from fear, but his strength 
became super-human almost as he raised 
the edge of the heavy machine suffici- 
ently to free the entrapped girl. As he 
did so, she did not move. He wondered 
if she was dead or just unconscious as 
he stared at her blanched face now 
illumined by the star glow. He mut- 
tered to the great Unseen Presence with 
a kind of desperate effort. Then, “Oh, 
if you’d only live for my sake, Beryl.” 

While he extricated her, the dog 
licked his hands affectionately. Brokenly 


Martin muttered, “There’s certainly 
something beyond our five senses, Lucky. 
You're Beryl’s sixth.” 

A warm night wind was blowing over 
the ravine. Martin, trying to make the 
girl as comfortable as he could, breathed 
it deeply, as one who was near to suffo- 
cation. Trembling from head to foot, he 
paled before the pitiful scrutiny of the 
girl’s half veiled eyes which now opened 
slightly as out of a trance. “If I can but 
get you back soon enough, Beryl,” he 
whispered solemnly into the darkness. 
“Oh, God, if I only can!” 

Emotion enthralled him as he tugged 
gently to remove the brush which the 
girl lay in. It was a savage moment in 
which his dreams might be wrecked for- 
ever. His rose-hued hopes might be sunk 
into oblivion, if he did not get help to 
her immediately. The great silence about 
them, the stillness made deeper by the 
little sounds of life which he made, 
seemed to mock him. Not far away, a 
whippoor-will swelled its throat in lone- 
ly, plaintive song, while from some dis- 
tant edge of the forest another answered. 
The solitariness and brooding melan- 
choly of the bird’s notes struck a sympa- 
thetic chord in his nature, as his eyes 
saw only one thing, the pit of darkness 
in which the girl he loved lay injured. 
He was tensed throughout his body at 
the thought of what he believed would 
come out of it all. Through his mind 
flitted thoughts of the plans which the 
girl had made for years ahead, of her 
dreams for the future, and her happi- 
ness, which he prayed in his soul would 
not be darkened forever. 

Sensing a situation that was past his 
comprehension, he looked up at the 
steepness which appalled him. The road 
seemed near to the moon itself. The 
thought made his slim body tense and 
gripped, as his fingers worked nervously 
and his mouth shut tight. As he looked 
at the girl’s drawn face, a bit of iron 
sank into his soul. Then he prayed only 
that she remain unconscious while they 
moved her, or until help could be got- 
ten to her. He determined that he would 
hurry in the direction of the rest of the 
searching party. Tearing his pocket 
handkerchief into shreds, he began to tie 
the pieces to the bushes to mark the 
trail to the girl. As he did so, the dog 
put his muzzle into his hands and licked 
them approvingly. 

“Take good care of poor Beryl till 
I get back, Lucky.” As the dog under- 
stood him, with a sort of mute compre- 
hension, the thought hammered itself 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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NNOUNCEMENT was recently 

made of the appointment of Mr. F. 
Q. Tredway to the position of general 
advertising agent of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company. Mr. Tredway has had 
varied and valuable newspaper experi- 
ence on the Pacific Coast and with the 
Southern Pacific Company. He served 
as associate editor of the news bureau, 
and later as editor of the bureau and 
also as assistant manager of development 
and colonization. He goes to his new 
position directly from that of assistant 
general advertising agent. His headquar- 
ters are in San Francisco. 
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America’s Historical Opportunit 
PP y 


(Continued from Page 74) 


Bridger at the dividing point of the old 
Utah-Oregon-California Trails; and this 
historic site is also to be perpetuated as 
part of the state system of historic 
shrines. Idaho, has for several years been 
at work to memorialize old Fort Hall 
in a way befitting the strategic import- 
ance of this old post, which figured once 
in our international affairs, and which 
is held in vivid memory by the Califor- 
nia and Oregon pioneers. The state of 
Washington too is taking steps to memo- 
rialize the memory of Dr. and Mrs. 


Marcus Whitman. A group of financial 
leaders, sons of the pioneers in the state, 
already have purchased the site of the 
monument and the tomb of these revered 
Americans. 

The pioneers came stretching the warp 





of Americanism from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and they stretched it taut and 
true. Into that warp today is being 
woven a rather strange woof. The vital 
question for you and me and for all 
America is “Will the warp hold?” It 
will certainly hold if we can so human- 
ize our history as to make it live in the 
hearts of the youth of America. This 
will be achieved only as we save and 
teach in vibrant forms the simple stories 
of the heroism of our pioneers who laid 
the foundations for the building of our 
republic. The future welfare of our 
country depends upon this vital work. 
Our tomorrows are rooted in our yester- 
days; our progress is predicated on the 
preservation of the ideals which have 
brought our nation gloriously through 
to its high standards of today. 
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HE Tom Tom, edited by D. Mait- 

land Bushby, appeared as Volume 1, 
No. 1, in November. This is a most 
interesting publication, well multigraph- 
ed with clear type, and carries some 
most excellent verse, including poems 
by Mary Austin, Harry Noyes Pratt, 
Ben Field, W. W. Robinson, Minnie 
Faegre Knox, D. Maitland Bushby, and 
others. Dr. Bushby contributes an intro- 
duction together with reviews of current 
books of poetry and a department en- 
titled, “Around the Camp Fire,” in 
which appear notes on the contributors 
to the issue. This publication is illustrated 
by Dr. Bushby, and the price is 35 cents. 





The Overland Monthly extends con- 
gratulations to Westward, a magazine 
of verse edited and published by Flor- 


ence R. Keene of San Francisco. This 
publication, issued quarterly at a price 
of 25c or $1.00 per year, carries in each 
issue some most commendable verse, to- 
gether with a department of book re- 
views and notes and comments by the 
editor. The February number would 


bear scrutiny of the most critical. There 
is a splendid photograph of John Bur- 
ton, English poet, scientist and world 
traveler, now residing at Santa Bar- 
bara, together with a poem by him en- 
titled “Nectar.” Among the contributions 
is a poem entitled “The Sculptured 
Courtesan” by Ben Field. This is in four 
scenes, and again shows Mr. Field is a 
master in the field of poetry. Miss Keene 
herself contributes splendid verse under 





surance companies in premium 
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caption “The Strong,” while W. W. 
Robinson, Nancy Buckley, Elizabeth 
Voss, Clarence Olson and others are 
represented in the pages of the issue. Of 
great interest is a poem entitled “The 
Recluse’s Story” by J. C. Keene, father 
of the editor. 





EARTH’S MELODISTS 


b ny SILVER sentence of the brook 

Is punctuated by the stones, 

The leaden dirges of the wind 

By armored boughs through which it 
moans, 

Pewter lyrics of the rain 

By stippled leaves through 
drones, 

Had they no bars to overcome— 

These melodists—they would be dumb. 


RALPH CHEYNEY 
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The Seventh Sense 


(Continued from Page 91) 


into his brain. ““There’s something to the 
sixth sense!” The mystery of the fog 
dimmed night, the dog’s glowing eyes 
made him think that some force which 
was not comprehensible guided him. 


As he made swift strides through the 
tangle of brush in the forest, a new 
strength seemed engendered in him by 
the urgency of the situation. At the end 
of about a half hour’s struggling through 
the undergrowth, he came to a halt. His 
eyes glowed with relief as he heard the 
noise of an approaching machine. For- 
getting himself, wide-eyed and wonder- 
ing, he let his voice rise with the emo- 
tion that was raging within him. 
“Help!” I’ve found her. She’s badly in- 
jured. Must have fallen down the grade 
tothe bottom of the gulch!” 


Upon reaching the injured girl, the 
men remained for a moment without 
movement or speech. Martin broke the 
silence. “Let’s lop off the saplings and 
tie our sweaters across them.” 


As the girl lay cold and pulseless, they 
forced some whiskey down her throat, 
drop by drop. Her dangerous condition 
had plunged Martin into a condition of 
disordered thought. Unconsciously, he 
was trying to make amends to her for 
the selfish thoughtlessness, as he now re- 
garded it, of their last conversation. It 
pressed upon his remorseful imagination 
as they drove. He searched the girl’s 
face in an agitated effort to discover her 
forgiveness of him. Shaking with emo- 
tion, hé turned to conceal his expression 
from the rest of the rescuing party. 

“You think Miss Whitney has a fight- 
ing chance still, doctor,” he said in a 
low, serious voice to the medical man 
who had joined the searching party 
from Marin County. 


The doctor nodded blindly. Then he 
added with sincerity, “We can only hope 
for the best, Connaught.” 

With the pause of silence thai settled 
down, they continued the tedious jour- 
ney to the city. As they continued their 
trip, the doctor examined the girl’s pulse 
repeatedly. He became more set and un- 
communicative as he did so. Whether 
the man’s eyes puckered with specula- 
tion or with the morning light into 
which he stared, Martin could not de- 
termine. The air grew warmer, and the 
heat from the rising sun steamed up an 
April haze. The hills of Marin County 
became blue as Martin turned his gaze 
in silent scrutiny over the trees, the 
grass, and the bushes. Occasionally his 
eyes rested on Beryl as firmly as his 
hands rested on the arms of the tem- 





porary litter they had made for her. 
Then they moved off reflectively again 
to the blue misted distances. 


Beryl’s mind seemed focused on an 
invisible blankness of her immediate 
present. All the while, Martin was 
silent, watching her with apprehensive 
helpfulness until they reached the hos- 
pital. 

Upon receiving word after their ar- 
rival at the hospital that no immediate 
report could be given regarding the 
girl’s condition, Martin retired to his 
home for rest. Whenever he thought of 
the momentousness of the outcome of 
that night for Beryl, he shuddered. Un- 
perturbed, the dog followed Martin and 
slept soundly upon reaching his house. 


When he returned at the appointed 
hour to hear how Beryl was progres- 
sing, the sun was warm and the fog had 
lessened. Although a wind was stirring, 
a robin called in the voice of spring 
from the redwood tree. The wooded hills 
behind the University of California 
Hospital were ruddy with the first flush 
of April. The natural grandeur and 
harmony made Martin feel the necessity 
for thinking right. “Beryl can’t die!” 
The thought meant that he was putting 
his will against that inevitable some- 
thing which was trying to snatch her 
away. “She will live, because everything 
lovely does live.” He was sure that 
thought was right, because it was not a 
defiant utterance. 


Upon meeting the medical man in 
charge of the hospital, the physician 
greeted Martin, “She'll get well all 
right. You can go in to see her now.” 
And he beckoned toward the direction 
of the girl’s room. 

Obediently Lucky followed him. 
Then he rushed with a sort of valiant 
toss of his head toward his mistress’s 
bed. The nurse tried to put him out, but 
was helpless. Beryl, upon seeing Martin 
had the elated feeling that he, all wise 
and all powerful, could make all the 
inadequacies of life temporary and fleet- 
ing. The man flushed with pleasure as 
he saw her. He recognized the old spark 
of vitality in the girl’s face, even though 
she was still horribly weak. 

Through his mind flashed a vision of 
the clear blue sky, the scented air of 
the breath of spring, the murmurings of 
running water which he and Beryl 
would soon enjoy again, as they wan- 
dered free and unfettered save by the 
seventh sense as he now understood it. 
All this flooded his mind as he bent 
down to kiss the girl’s small white hand. 
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Then the fair April noonday sun 
overheard the girl’s voice as she whis- 
pered, “You really believe that Lucky's 
my sixth sense now, don’t you Martin, 
old pal?” 

Again the man kissed her outstretched 
hands, as he thoughtfully nodded his 
assent. 

“Then I agree with you,” she feebly 
murmured, “that our love's the seventh 
sense—and it’s ‘the only one that 


counts, 


“The Vanity Fair—New Yorker 
of the poetry magazine world.” 
—Wm. Stanley Braithwaite 
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Edited by Parmenia Migel, Alice Rogers 
Hager, Marion Perham Gale, Gertrude 
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Fireman’s Fund Annual Report 


N HIS annual report to the stock- 

holders of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company, President J. B. Levi- 
son announced a profit of $1,370,000 on 
the year’s operations after dividend 
payments of $1,250,000. The annual 
meeting of the stockholders was held in 
the offices of the company at 401 Cali- 
fornia street, San Francisco, California. 

In discussing the results for the year 
1929, President Levison stated that the 
company had a very good year, espe- 
cially when the extraordinary situation 
growing out of the business inflation 
and subsequent market crash is con- 
sidered. 

The statement shows an addition of 
$3,870,000 to the net surplus of which 
$2,500,000 was paid in by share hold- 
ers when the capital stock was increased. 
He called attention particularly to the 
fact that the reserve of $750,000 which 
had been set aside for fluctuation in 
security values, had taken care of the 
shrinkage in values without affecting 
the surplus. 

The assets now amount to in round 
figures, $40,000,000; unearned prem- 
ium reserve $15,000,000 and policy- 
holders’ surplus $20,000,000. 

Ten years ago, or on January |, 
1920, the assets were $20,000,000, re- 
serve $10,000,000 and _ policyholders’ 
surplus $7,000,000. 

In discussing the fire business, Presi- 
dent Levison touched upon the number 
of companies organized during the year, 
adding that while many of these com- 
panies would likely retire, a consider- 
able number will undoubtedly remain 
in the business, thereby materially in- 
creasing competition. He commented at 
some length upon the various problems 
presented to Fire Underwriters and re- 
ferred to the unusual amount of litiga- 
tion now pending relating to taxes and 
rates. 

In the marine business, he said that 


the company had only an average year. 
He commented upon the effort being 
made by the leading English companies 
to put their business on a better basis 
and to the constructive steps toward im- 
provement in cargo business in New 
York as sounding a definite note of en- 
couragement. 

In the automobile branch it was 
brought out that the proposed re-organ- 


ization of the National Automobile’ 


Underwriters’ Conference was intended 
to stabilize the business, but he empha- 
sized the fact that the continued collision 
losses in the congested centers, and the 
condition of the used car market contin- 
ued to present difficult problems to auto- 
mobile underwriters. 

He also touched on the success which 
had so far attended the development of 
the business of the new company of the 
group, viz: the Occidental Insurance 
Company, the entire stock of which is 
owned by the Fireman’s Fund was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 

A rather interesting feature of the 
Company’s statement, brought out by 
President Levison, was reference to his 
statement of a year ago, when he said 
that it was the intention of the directors 
to continue the rate of dividend paid at 
that time of $5.00 per share upon the 
increased capitalization with the expec- 
tation that the income from investments 
alone would provide for the dividend. 
This, he added has been realized as is 
evidenced by the fact that the income 
from investments aggregated $1,668,- 
000, while $1,250,000 was required for 
dividends. He reminded the shareholders, 
however, that the new stock was not 
issued nor was all the new money paid 
in until June 30th, so that the figures 
for 1930 will naturally not be the same, 
but it is evident that the dividends will 
be paid out of income from investments 
with a comfortable margin to spare. 
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SHADOWS 
By Maser W. PHILuips 
ODAY I. watched the shadow of a rose 
Tracing its length upon the garden grass; 
Swayed by the zephyrs as they gently pass 
And quickened by the wind’s more valiant blows; 
Anon, made perfect in the brief repose 


Of burnished sunbeams gleaming like new brass, 


Again, elusive as a dancing lass 
Whirling upon her gilded silver toes. 


Sometimes I too a shadow seem, unreal 
Of substance, for a passing moment cast 
In silhouette upon a moving screen; 
A shadow that with day shall softly steal 
Into oblivion both deep and vast, 
Unknowing still what all the measures mean. 
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guaranteed or money back. 
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San Francisco and Bay Cities Chapter, League of 
Western Writers 


ftps ENTHUSIASM aroused by the Oc- 
tober convention of The League of 
Western Writers has resulted in the 
organization of the San Francisco Bay 
Chapter Number Three of the League 
of Western Writers. 

Miss Ethel Cotton, the president, 
made a most inspiring address. She 
stressed the fact that the purpose of the 
League of Western Writers is the stim- 
ulation of creative authorship, closer 
contact with the market for League 
work, the establishment of a Bureau of 
Criticism and a League Clearing House. 


Mr. Harry Noyes Pratt, executive 
secretary, gave a resume of what the 
League at large has done in the forma- 
tion of local chapters, Seattle is Chapter 
1, Tacoma is Chapter 2, San Francisco 
Chapter 3, Los Angeles Chapter 4. He 
outlined tentative programs for such 
chapters. 

The nominating committee, Harr 
Wagner, chairman, recommended the 
following officers for the San Francisco 
chapter: 

President, Mr. John Hamlin. 

First vice-president, Anna Blake 
Mezquida. 

Second vice-president, Eleanor Grey. 

Third vice-president, Dr. Derrick 
Norman Lehmer. 

Secretary, Grace Talbot Hadley. 

Treasurer, Mary B. Haight. 

Board of Directors: 

Katherine Browning Miller. 
Grace Jones Morgan. 

Mrs. W. R. Clark. 

Alma Jacobs. 

Winfield Scott. 


Historian, Grover McGimsey. 


The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee received unanimous endorsement 
and after a standing vote the officers 
were declared duly elected by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. John Hamlin, President of the 
new local chapter, then took the chair 
and gave a most entertaining talk on the 
thrills that make for distinctive joy in 
the creative work of authorship. Mr. 
Hamlin spoke from personal experience 
of the thrill an author enjoys in seeing 
his first news article in print ,then the 
first magazine article, then the first book 
and now the thrill of hearing one’s own 
stories presented over the radio. How- 
ever, the keynote of Mr. Hamlin’s ad- 
dress was helpfulness; to get together in 
breezy informal meetings and to make 
such meetings helpful in every way 
possible. 

Dr. Lehmer of the University of Cali- 
fornia made some critical comments on a 


recent biography of Longfellow, which 
he felt did not do justice to this be- 
loved American poet, with reading of 
extracts from the article by Alfred Noyes 
which deals in delightful satirical vein 
with the same biography. Dr. Lehmer 
is past president of the California Writ- 
ers Club, editor of the University 
Chronicle and a poet of recognized 
ability. 

Anna Blake Mezquida read several 
poems from her charming book of verse, 
““A-Gypsying.” 

Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, Past Presi- 
dent of the League of Western Writers, 
made a short address in his usual happy 
manner. He stated that the League is 
now legally incorporated and able to 
issue charters to chapters. 

The meeting adjourned at ten o'clock 
and was followed by a very pleasant 
social hour, in Sorosis Club rooms. 





VERLAND MONTHLY readers 

will be interested in the announce- 
ment that the last of the fleet of Sacra- 
mento river boats has been transferred 
by the Southern Pacific Company to the 
California Transportation Company, 
who now operate a similar service be- 
tween San Francisco and Sacramento. 
The Cherokee and Navajo are the last 
two of the fleet of boats purchased in 
1871 from the California Pacific Rail- 
road Company. The two boats, how- 
ever, will continue to be operated in 
conjunction with the other steamers now 
in service. 

The river transportation between the 
two cities dates back to the Argonaut 
days of 1849. In the earlier day, fleets 
of “cranky” little sidewheelers ploughed 
between the bay area and the scene of 
the “gold diggings.” Indeed, before the 
coming of the railroads, this river ser- 
vice was the chief means of transporta- 
tion. 
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Mexico Fascinates 


(Continued from Page 79) 


the presidency had been, service to the 
press. 

Oran A. King, Secretary, sent word 
that his duties precluded his being on 
the trip or serving the association longer. 
A resolution was adopted thanking Sec- 
retary King for his long, ardent and 
voluntary service and electing him an 
honorary life member. Harry Lutgens 
of the Independent, San Rafael, wes 
elected Secretary; Justus F. Craemer of 
the News, Orange, wes re-elected Vice- 
President, and Louis Meyer, of the 
Leader, Oakdale, was re-elected Trea- 
surer. 

Executive Committee Elected 

The executive committee re-elected 
was: F. B. Mackinder of St. Helena, 
D. J. Reese of Ventura, Will F. Blake 
of Gilroy, C. O . Dunbar of Santa Rosa, 
W. A. Shepard of Auburn, J. R. Gab- 
bert of Riverside, G. G. Radcliff of 
Watsonville, Paul W. Moore of Red- 
lands, Clarke F. Waite of San Pedro 
and J. E. Olmsted of Petaluma. 


New Members Elected 

The following editors were elected to 
membership : 

H. R. Judah, News, Santa Cruz; 
Lotus H. Loudon, Bulletin, Anaheim; 
W. N. Burkhardt, News, San Fran- 
cisco; Bernard Martin, Advertiser, 
Hawthorne; Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Overland Monthly, San _ Francisco; 
Morris M. Rathbun, Touring Topics, 
Los Angeles; Clyde Edmondson, Red- 
wood Empire Traveler, San Francisco; 
Fred Weybret, Index-Journal, Salinas; 
B. E. Bramble, Enterprise, South San 
Francisco; Timothy Brownhill, News, 
Morro Bay; Earl C. Brownlee, West- 
ern Publisher, Los Angeles; O. M. 
Cannon, Times, Santa Maria; C. L. 
Compton, Press, San Dimas; Ralph 
Farquhar, News, Huntington Beach; 
and Sam H. Winklebleck, Tribune, 
Redwood City. 

Committee on Resolutions 

The committee on resolutions selected 
to prepare the write up and remember 
those extended courtesies to the Cali- 
fornia Press Association was composed 
of: 

Harlan G. Palmer, Citizen, Holly- 
wood, chairman;Herbert G. Moody, 
Citizen, Redding; J. F. Galvin, Inde- 
pendent, Richmond; M. F. Hoyle, Free 
Lance, Hollister; Tobias Larson, Cou- 
rier, Claremont; Otis Hymer, Report, 
Bakersfield; J. J. Krouser, Courier, 
Oxnard. 

Resolution 

Whereas members of the California 

Press Association have completed a trip 


to Mexico City over the lines of the 
Southern Pacific with the hospitality 
and tourist attractions of Mexico mark- 
ing the excursion as one of the most 
enjoyable and memorable events in the 
lives of those whose good fortune it 
was to have been present: 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved that 
the California Press Association express 
to all those who contributed to the 
success of this excursion their sincere 
appreciation, including: the officials of 
the Southern Pacific, and of the Pull- 
man Company, whose perfection of 
management of train, dining car and 
Pullman)car service contributed so much 
to the enjoyment of the trip; the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Hermosillo; the 
Chamber of Commerce of Los Mochis; 
the mayor and officials of Mazatlan; 
the Press Club, American Club, and 
Chamber of Commerce of Guadaljara; 
the enterprising citizens of Tepic and 
Culiacan; the Chamber of Commerce 
of Guymas; the governors of :Mazatlan, 
Sonora and Sinaloa; the good folks 
everywhere in Mexico who gave proof 
of the sincerity of their welcome and 
the abundance of their hospitality; and 
last but not least, the Chambers of Com- 
merce and newspaper men of Tucson 
and Phoenix in Arizona, where the 
progress and possibilities of these cities 
were viewed with pleasure and mutual 
assurances given of the recognition of 
the community of interest between the 
two states of Arizona and California. 

And Be It Further Resolved that 
publication of this resolution together 
with the accompanying brief outline of 
the trip in the newspapers of all mem- 
bers of this association be requested. 
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Let them help you solve 
your problems. Their 
guidance will reveal psy- 
chic laws and Mystic prin- 
ciples which will make 
you mighty and success- 
ful in attaining health, 
prosperity and self mast- 
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The new free book, “The 
Light of Egypt,” will tell 
you how to change the 
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in a short time. Write a 
letter asking for it today. 
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Travel in California 





A Suggestion ~ 


Pickwick offers a highly de- 
sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country going by Motor 


Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation ~ 
-G AF AGI 


a 52“ 10 SA“ pee Day “4 4 Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
. x es 
5¢ Ps Is : : 
OUTSEDE FOO EATE SHOWER-E Ann i Northern California. 200 
ee ee spacious rooms, all outside 


230 [DI » 4 S|. as . ae exposure, each with bath. 


SAL FRA YOCMT CO Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 


KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. SAN FRANCISCO 
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